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PREFACE. 


'T may reaſonably be expected, 

that ſome general account be given 
at the entrance of this Work, of the 
New Scheme of Short-hand contained 
in it.—I am ſenſible indeed that an 
Author's deſcription of his own per- 
formance is uſually, and often per- 
haps not without reaſon, ſuſpected by 
the Public: but the following ge- 
neral deſcription of this Scheme of 
 Soift=writing is literally true. 
Its alphabetical characters are neat 
and entirely diſtinct, ſo that in the 
quickeſt writing one will not be con- 
founded with another; and they join 
| with the greateſt poflible caſe, ele- 
＋41 gance 
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gance and diſpatceh. The prepoft- 
tions and terminations are expreſſed 
each by a ſingle character, disjoined 
from the reſt of the word; and in- 
ſtead of calling in the aid of arbi- 
trary characters, we abbreviate by 
much more general and regular me- 
thods. The rules of abbreviation are 
derived from the common modes of 
contraction practiſed in Long-hand, 
but point out ſuch improvements, as 
uſually render the contractions much 
more legible in Short-hand, than in 
common-writing : at the ſame time 


5 theſe rules authorize only ſuch ab- 


breviations, as each writer ſhall 
judge, at any period of his practice, 
proportioned to his own ſkill in the 
Engliſh Language. Moſt common 
words are expreſſed by a ſingle con- 
ſonant, or ſingle conſonant and vowel; 
and a ſet of eaſy rules are given, 
founded upon A to direct 


what 
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what vowels in a word ought to be 
expreſſed, and when all vowels may 
be omitted. Many of the rules may 
be adopted without violence and with 
great advantage into moſt other 
Schemes of Swift- writing; becauſe 
they have their reaſons in the nature 
of our language; and the conſtruction 
of our ſentences. Very little burden 
is laid upon the memory, and the 
rules are ſo diſtinct that a perſon may 
take one and reject another at plea- 
ſure.— The writing is perfectly lineal 
and beautiful; and the Short-hand 


regular, eaſy to be learned, and ca- 


pable, in its moſt perfect ſtate of ab- 
breviation, of almoſt incredible diſ- 
patch. To conclude; the greateſt 
attention has been paid in this Work, 
to the two eſſential properties of 
Short-hand, Expedition and Legibi- 
lity; one of which has never know- 
ingly been too far ſacrificed to the 
A 4 other : 
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other: but throughout the whole, it 


has been the endeavour of the Au- 
thor to preſerve a due proportion of 
each. 


With reſpect to the method in 
which the Scheme is drawn up, it is 
hoped it will prove ſuch as to afford 
moſt inſtruction to the learner, not 


only in the nature of this particular 


Scheme, but of Short-hand in gene- 


ral. have indeed purpoſely left the 


learner fomething to do, that he may 
have the pleaſure of ſeeming to be in 
a good meaſure the former of his own 


Scheme; and at the ſame time have I 
hope ſufficiently guarded againſt his 
going aſtray.—A Short-hand which 
preſcribes every thing makes the 


learner into a cypher, and leaves him 
a mere practitioner without theory ; 


one which only furniſhes an alpha- 


bet, and leaves the reſt to him, is too 
W e ; and ſuppoſes him to be 
e already, 
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1 what it ought to make him, 
a proficient in the Science. In the 
following Work it is hoped the mid- 

dle courſe is ſteered. 
As this Scheme of Swift-writing 
may by chance fall into the hands of 
ſome, who have formed a general 
miſconception of the nature of Short- 
hand, an attempt is made in the firſt 
chapter of the Introduction, to rec- 
tify their miſtaken notions of it. The 
ſecond chapter treats more fully than 
has before been done of Comparative 
Short-hand; and will it is hoped be 
of ſervice to thoſe, who wiſh to un- 
derſtand, as well as practiſe this Art. 
The ſtrictures paſſed in this part of 
the work, upon the Schemes of ſome 
who have preceded in the ſame walk, 
owe their inſertion, neither to a jea- 
louſy of their excellence, nor a diſ- 
like of their Authors, (all of whom 
are unknown to the * writer) 
but 
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before he proceed to the ſecond— 
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but are introduced merely to illuſtrate 
the general principles there laid 


down: and though in the third chap- 
ter it is propoſed to vindicate 7516 
Scheme from ſome objections, which 
might otherwiſe perhaps have been 
raiſed againſt it, yet this is under- 


taken principally with a view to rec- 


tify miſtakes of long ſtanding, among 


ſome of the practitioners of this Art, 
and to make further obſervations on 
Comparative Sport- Hand. 
The unnumbered Specimens at the 
end of the work, will be too diffi- 


cult for the learner to read very rea- 


dily, till he be pretty well verſed in 


the Rules of abbreviation: but the 


ſtudy of thoſe Specimens is recom- 
mended to him, as a ready way of 
acquiring a knowledge of the Rules 
—Let him however make himſelf 
perfect in the „it part of the work, 


If 


FPR E. x1 
If be tread fowl, he will tread 
furely. 

It is a very common fault i in learn- 
ing Short-hand, to give the chief 
attention at firſt to the method of 
_ writing ; but I with every perſon who 
ſhall learn this Scheme, to make him- 
ſelf expert at reading the Specimen 
in plate V. before he attempts to write 
a ſingle line of it. [ have taught 
ſeveral different methods of Short- 
hand to different perſons of my ac- 
quaintance at their requeſt; and al- 
ways found it beſt to make them 
readers before writers, But uſually 
perſons who are to teach themſelves, 
thinking the vriting every thing, de- 
vote their ſole attention at firſt to 
that; and leaving their improvement 
in reading to time and chance, ſcarce 
ever become proficients in it at all: 
nay often are ſo diſcouraged, by the 


ennie to which they have thus 
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PREFACE 


ſubjected themſelves, as even to lay 
aſide the uſe of Short-hand. 

I could have drawn up this Scheme 
in a much ſhorter compals, but ſhould. 
not in that caſe, have given the 


| learner a ſufficient inſight into the 


theory of Short-hand: I could have 
made it much longer, but was afraid 
of being thought tedious. Where I 
haye not particularly explained the 
reaſons on which any of the Rules 
are founded, I doubt not but the 
learner will diſcover them after a 
little practice. It would have been 
eaſy to have pointed out many other 
methods of abbreviation; but too 


many rules being at leaſt as bad as too 


few, by occaſioning vaſt perplexity 
and uncertainty, I thought it beſt not 


to multiply them unneceſſarily. 


The leading principle of this 


Scheme as far as relates to the Rules 
of abbreviation i is, that in the genius 


es Re wet: £ 
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and ſtructure of our language, we 
ought to ſearch for methods of con- 
traction, not in arbitrary characters 
or other whimſies; and of conſe- 
quence that Connection muſt be the 
decypherer—and this is meant by the 
maxim, ſo often repeated in the work, 

that Connection is the Maſter-key 
of Short-hand.” | 
To prevent miſtakes it is proper to 
obſerve, that the Author is very ſen- 
ſible too much may be required of 
Connection. He is however certain 
from experience, that a very little 
practice will enable a perſon readily 
to diſtinguiſh, in almoſt every ſen- 
tence, ſome word or words, which 
though expreſſed very conciſely and 
imperfectly, Connection will at any 
diſtance of time inſtantly decypher; 
and he has therefore in the following 
work, pointed out what he reckons 
the moſt convenient methods of ab- 
breviating 


* 
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breviating ſuch words, both with a 
view to Expedition and Legibility. 
After all, he ſcruples not to aſſure 
the Public, that fuch an application 
of the abbreviating Rules contained 
in the ſecond part of this work, as is 
by no means extenſive, will be abun- 
dantly ſufficient for the purpoſes of 
one who requires a very Erpeditious 


Short- hand. 


And he thinks if he were to ſay, 
that without any of them, a perſon 


with a tolerable ready pen and mo- 


derate practice, would be able to keep 
pace with a public ſpeaker, the ſpe- 


cimen in plate V. in which none of 


them are made uſe of, would gain 
him credit with unprejudiced perſons. 


To conclude, 


The Author freely acknowledges, 


that it would be a diſappointment to 
him if this work ſhould not meet 


with the . of the Public ; 
but 


FPR FE. W 
but, having made Short-hand truly 
and properly his Study for many 
years, with a view to the preſent 
publication, he thinks he has a claim 
upon their candour.— 
principles which he has laid down, 
are plain and intelligible, and he 
hopes will univerſally be thought 
juſt: and the execution of the plan 
upon which he has proceeded, will 
he flatters himſelf vindicate the title 
of this Work, and convince all his 
impartial and judicious Readers, that 
it is A real improvement upon Mr. 
Byrom's Univerſal Engliſh Shgrt-hand.* 


Macclesfield, J oun PA. ME R. 
Dec. 24 1773 & Oe 
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* Judging Mr. Bygom's performance too de- 
ficient in introductory plates, for many who 
would wiſh to learn Short-hand ; I have given 
a greater number—preferring the convenience 
and advantage of the learner, to any honour I 
might be ſuppoſed to derive, from compriſing. 

the Scheme in a ſmaller compals, 


The general 
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r. 37. I. 19. after ftr, inſert or. 
36. 22. after plate IV. inſert [| ſeep. 118. 
118 5 99. 9. in the Notes after in, inſert the uſe of. 
= 115. 1. for plate V. read plate IV. 
| f | | 251. 18. for firft and ſecond, read ſecond and third. 
U 160. 18. after of, read the firft and laſt 8 of, 
| | 268, 13. after in, inſert variety of. 
| | — 20. after does, infert notwithflanding. 
4 Dy :-: . 171. 31, after this, inſert kind 4. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLATES, 


* | Plate 1ſt. to face p. 73. 
1 Plate ad. to face p. 77. | / 
=: -- Plate zd. to face p. 113. 
[13 Plate 4th. to face p. 1195 
| Plate 5th. to face p. 124. 
The ſour laſt Plates a, b, c, d, in the order they are marked 
| to front p. 165. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I 


| Objims to the ART obviatea. 


TANY have been deterred 

even from attempting to 

learn a ſcheme of ſwift-writing, by 
a notion that all words in ſhort- hand 
are repreſented by arbitrary charac- 
ters. Hence they have inferred that 
a memory almoſt more than human 
is requiſite, to recollect the proper 
characters in writing, or the words 
they are intended to repreſent in read- 
ing. —For the better information of 
ſuch perſons it ſeems proper to ob- 
ſerve, that an alphabet is made uſe 

of in ſhort-hand as well as in com- 
= mon 
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mon writing. But the former can 
boaſt this advantage above the latter, 
that its alphabetical characters are 
much more ſimple, ſhort and conve- 
nient for joining, than thoſe uſed in 
long-hand. The combinations of 
ſtrokes, which ſtrangers to this art 
are apt to regard as arbitrary ex- 
preſſions for particular words, are 
compoſed of the ſeveral ſhort- hand 
letters which form thoſe words, re- 
gularly joined together. In this ſpe- 
cies of writing every letter indeed of 
a word is not always expreſſed, but 
every letter neceſſary for determining 
what word is intended, is written by 
its proper repreſentative in the ſhort- 
hand alphabet. This is done I ſay, 
as far as a due regard to expedition 
will allow; but ſome further method 
of ſhortening words being ſtill ne- 


cCeſſary, certain genetal rules are laid 


down for this purpoſe, which if both 
rational and fimple, can ptove no 
7 | I I 
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great burden to the memory,——Some 
particular ſchemes of ſhort- writing 
have, it muſt be owned, a great va- 
riety of arbitrary characters; but ſuch 
ſchemes are coming faſt into diſre- 
pute; it being thought much better 
by the moſt judicious, to ſhorten 
words by rules of extenſive applica- 
tion, than by a method which muſt 
neceſſarily be very perplexing to the 
inventor, and burdenſome to the me- 
mory 1 the learner. 

2. Great numbers have, 1 believe, 
been diſcouraged from attempting to 
learn ſhort- hand, becauſe they could 
find no reſemblance between the „„ 
phabetical characters adopted in ſwift- 
writing, and thoſe uſed in the com- 
mon hands. One character may be 
called 5, and another d, but they can 
diſcern no ſimilitude; and therefore 
apprehend ſomething dark and intri- 
cate in ſhort-hand.—Let ſuch per- 

ſons take notice, that when the cha- 
B 2 rafters 
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mon writing. But the former can 
boaſt this advantage above the latter, 
that its alphabetical characters are 
much more ſimple, ſhort and conve- 
nient for joining, than thoſe uſed in 
long-hand. The combinations of 
ſtrokes, which ſtrangers to this art 
are apt to regard as arbitrary ex- 
preſſions for particular words, are 
compoſed of the ſeveral ſhort-hand 
letters which form thoſe words, re- 
gularly joined together. In this ſpe- 
cies of writing every letter indeed of 


a word is not always expreſſed, but 


every letter neceſſary for determining 
what word is intended, is wtitten by 
its proper repreſentative in the ſhort- 
hand alphabet. This is done I ſay, 
as far as a due regard' to expedition 
will allow ; but ſome further method 
of * words being ſtill ne- 


* ceſſary, certain genetal rules are laid 


down for this purpoſe, which if both 
rational and HD, can ptove' no 
great 


. 

great burden to the memory. Some 
particular ſchemes of ſhort-writing 
have, it muſt be owned, a great va- 
riety of arbitrary characters; but ſuch 
ſchemes are coming faſt into diſre- 
pute; it being thought much better 
by the moſt judicious, to ſhorten 
words by rules of extenſive applica- 
tion, than by a method which muſt 
neceſſarily be very perplexing to the 


| Inventor, and burdenſome to the me- 


mory of the learner. 

2. Great numbers have, I "Rea 
been diſcouraged from attempting to 
learn ſhort-hand, becauſe they could 
find no reſemblance between the al- 
phabetical characters adopted in ſwift- 
writing, and thoſe uſed in the com- 
mon hands. One character may be 
called 5, and another d, but they can 
diſcern no ſimilitude; and therefore 
apprehend ſomething dark and intri- 
cate in ſhort-hand.—Let ſuch per- 
ſons take notice, that when the cha- 
„ racters 
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raters of a flenograpbic al phabet are 
called 5, d, /, &c. they are not in- 


tended to repreſent the long-hand 


letters, but the ſounds only for which 
thoſe letters ſtand.* All the letters 
of our common alphabet are mere ar- 
bitrary characters for ſounds, which 
through cuſtom they ſuggeſt to the 
mind, without bearing any reſem- 
blance to the ſounds themſelves. 
When we ſee an /, through the af- 
| ſociation of ideas induced by habit, 

we immediately recolle& the ſound 
it was deſigned to repreſent ; but Ff 
is in fact no more like to the ſound 
it is meant to ſuggeſt, than any other 
character appropriated to it in a ſnhort- 
hand alphabet. He who has learned 
to recolie& at fight the ſound in- 
tended by any character in one alpha- 
bet, may eaſily learn to call to mind 


the ſame found at Aae ſight of ſome 
other 


| * It is wer generally moſt convenient to 
ſpeak of them as repreſenting the /etters. 


1 
bother character, by. which it may be 
denoted in a different one. Boys, for 
inſtance, at a grammar- ſchool, find 
no difficulty in learning the Greek 
alphabet, though the ſame ſounds 
which occur in our language, are re- 
preſented in it by different characters. 
Why then ſhould it be thought diffi- 
cult to learn a ſecond alphabet for our 
mother- tongue? Or why ſhould ſuch 
an alphabet be reckoned unnatural and 
_ perplexing ; when there is as good a 
reaſon at leaſt, for the peculiar form 
of its characters, as for the figure of 
thoſe uſed in the Roman or round 

hands ? 

3. An objection is ſometimes made 
to the uſe of ſhort- hand, as having a 
e to ſpoil good writing. 
This objection would be valid per- 
* were the ſhort-hand characters 
faulty and imperfect imitations of 
thoſe uſed in common writing; but 
as on the contrary they bear no re- 
5 3 ſemblance 


ſemblance to them, it is weak and 
futile. No one will venture to aſſert, 
that drawing the outlines of birds, 
| beaſts or fiſhes, will injure the hand- 
writing ; or that frequently ſketching 
Inſects will diſqualify a man for draw- 

ing a good flower; and yet the ab- 
ſurdity of either of theſe poſitions, is 
not greater than that contained in the 
above objection. It will be found 
invariably I apprehend, that the neateſt 
writer of ſhort-hand is alſo the beſt 
writer of the common hands, and 
vice verſa; becauſe good writing de- 
pends upon a certain command of 
hand and imitative genius, which 
will equally extend to all kinds of 

writing. 

1. But almoſt every ſtranger to the 
Art, has always ready a ſeemingly 
more formidable objection to the uſe 
of ſhort-hand; namely, that it is pre- 
n to true orthography. 


1 


« . 

11 is very ſtrange that this objection 
ſo often made, ſhould have been ſo 
eaſily admitted. For is it really true 
that the practitioners of ſwift- writing 
are uſually worſe ſpellers than the reſt 
of their fellow-countrymen ? Nay, 
are they not in general more exact ip 
their orthography, than the majority 
of thoſe who repeat this objection ? 
If they be, it will be ſaid, they owe 
it merely to their education, the 
greater number of them being men 
of letters. Now this conceſſion ſug- 
geſts the true ſource of that corrupt 
ſpelling, with which ſome writers of 
ſhort-hand may be chargeable, vis. 
the want of proper care in their edu- 
cation. For the future then let pa- 
rents, guardians or ſchool-maſters 
exerciſe young people more frequently 
in ſpelling; and no longer let their 
negligence be imputed as an objection 
to ſo uſeful an art.— It is worth no- 


dice, #hat the great Mr, Locke did not 
B * _ think 


1 
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think there was any weight in this 
objection, ſeeing he recommended the 

teaching of ſhort-hand to children. 
RE. 5. I have known perſons complain 
ö greatly of the time ſuppoſed requiſite, 
2 for attaining to a tolerable perfection 
Ro. in this art.—By a queſtion or two we 
| may, however, preſumptively at leaſt 
{ determine, whether any man ſhould 
| ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged by 
ſuch a complaint, from learning ſhort- 
j hand. Who then are the perſons that 
[ make the complaint ; they who have 
| learned ſhort-hand, or they who have 
little or no knowledge of it ?—Only 
the latter, —Indolent people uſually 
| aſcribe thoſe difficulties and incon- 
ö | veniences to an art or ſcience they at- 
tempt to learn, which ariſe ſolely 
from their own lazineſs, careleſſneſs 
and inattention. But I preſume no 
thinking perſon will take his notion 
of the time or pains neceſſary to ac- 
quire a W knowledge of and 
j | - readineſs 
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readineſs in the art of ſwift- writing, 
from thoſe who are deſtitute of the 
talent of application. 
Some of my readers may wiſh me 
to fay expreſsly, what time may be 
' requiſite to make a perſon maſter of a 
ſcheme of ſhort- hand; but it is im- 
poſfible to give a direct anſwer to this 
enquiry. Different people will take a 
longer or ſhorter time, according to 
their different capacities, the different 
degrees of their application, and the 
comparative ſimplicity of the different 
ſchemes which they may ſtudy.— 
This ſhould be noticed, that ſince 
proficiency in all other arts and 
ſciences requires time and diligence, 
it is highly unreaſonable to expect 
kill in ſhort-hand to come as it were p 
"wy" intuition. | 
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CHAPTER II. 

| On CoupARATIVE SHORT / HAND. 
H E Art of Short-hand was in- 
vented, for the purpoſe of com- 


* to writing aur own thoughts, 
or the verbal or written diſcourſes of 


_ ofbers, with the greateſt poſſible dij- 


patch, conſiſtent with an eaſy legibility. 


So ͤ that Legibiliry and Expedition 
are the eſſential pepe of ſhort- 
hand.“ 


If this idea of its deſign had been 


duly attended to, the art might pro- 
bably have been brought to its ne plus 


ultra long ago: at leaſt we ſhould not 
in that caſe have ſeen ſo many very 
* 5 


* Secrecy is merely an accidental effect of 
ſhort-hand; and when any particular ſcheme is 


made public, this effect is in a good meaſure de- 
ſtroyed with reſpect to that ſcheme. 


622 
im jperfett ſchemes of ſwift- writing, 
nor have heard ſo many whimfical ob- 
jections raiſed againſt them, by num- 
bers who eſteem themſelves proficients 
in ſhort-hand. 
Almoſt every one who watt 
barely enough of this art, to be able 
to write after ſome particular ſcheme 
wath tolerable propriety, is ready to 
paſs judgment to the diſadvantage of 
a different ſcheme, on the ſlighteſt 
inſpection of a ſpecimen; without 
being at all aware of the impropriety 
of ſo haſty a decifion, or once reflect- 
ing how many circumſtances muſt be 
attended to, before any juſt compari=- 
ſon can be drawn between them. 
Beauty, —An inferiority in point of 


beauty is uſually conſidered by ſuch 


perſons, as deciſive againſt any me- 
thod of ſhort-writing. And it will 


2 be confeſſed that beauty is a deſirable 


property, except by thoſe who prac- 
tiſe a ſcheme which has no pretenſions 
8 n a 
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to it. Mr. Byrom has ſomewhere 


obſerved, that ſhortneſs and beau- 


ty are the ſame; and every diſciple 
of his is frequently repeating this 


maxim after him; many of them, I 


am perſuaded, without underſtanding 
it in the ſame ſenſe as their maſter. 
Difficult characters and unnatural 


joinings not only deform the writing, 
but require alſo longer time to make, 
than ſuch as are natural and eaſy; and 
therefore a ſcheme of ſwitt-writing in 
which few or no ſuch characters oc- 


' cur, will be proportionably ſhorter 


in practice, than another abounding 
with them. So far the above maxim 
is true, but if extended further it is 


* falſe; for a combination of many 


ſtrokes, which will require- a /onger 
time to write, may not only equal, 


but even ſurpaſs in beauty a combina- 


tion of fewer, for which a ſhorter 


time will ſerve. Beauty does not ne- 


ceſſarily my brevity ; ;z nor does bre- 
vity 
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vity neceſſarily imply beauty. It is a 
happy circumſtance, however, when 
both are united; for I do not mean 
by theſe remarks to paſs an encomium 
upon deformity; nor are they in- 
| tended as an indirect apology for the 
following ſcheme, as the ſpecimens 
will ſufficiently evince ; which have, 

to ſay the leaſt in their favour, as 
much beauty as any hitherto publiſhed 
can lay claim to. What is ſaid there- 
fore on this head, is deſigned merely 
to operate as a check upon thoſe who 
make beauty every thing. 
; Plan. ,—Previouſly to comparing a 
new ſcheme of ſhort-hand with one 
which is familiar to us, it is requiſite 
that we inform ourſelves concerning 
the author's general plan. If it ful- 
fils his deſign, it is ſo far perfect; 
but if the plan be faulty, the ſhort- 
hand may ſtill be 1 goon 
for nothing. 
Me: 
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Mr. Jeake's view was to avoid all | 
compound characters; and this, ac- 
cording to the ideas which moſt wri- 
ters of ſhort-hand entertain of ſuch 
characters, he has effected; and his 
ſcheme of ſwift- writing is ſo far per- 
fect; but containing only eight letters 
by which to expreſs twenty ſounds, 
it is comparatively inferior to all 
others; and poſitively unfit for uſe 
through its great defect in legibility. 
A bad plan affords a preſumption 
againſi any particular ſcheme of ſhort- 
hand; notwithſtanding which, the 
plan may be faulty, and the execution 
tolerable. This is the caſe with moſt 
of the ſchemes of ſhort-hand which 
have been vet publiſhed. For in juſ- 
tice it ought to be acknowledged, 
that the ſuperior excellence of ſome 
plans above others, has not always 
produced that ſuperior excellence in 
the execution, which might have been 
— | 


A Sod 
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A good plan furniſhes a preſump- 


tion im favour of any particular 
ſcheme, yet ſtill the execution may 


be defective.— The preſent attempt 


to improve upon Mr. Byrom's Univerſal 


Enghſh Sbort- Band implies, that 1 
conſider his as a ſcheme of this kind. 


His plan is excellent, the execution) 


though not equal to what might 
have been wiſhed, ſuch as does him 
great honour, and both together give 
him a juſt claim to the title of Fas 


ther of rational Sbort- hand: yet' on 
inſpecting his alphabet, who can as 


void being ſtruck with the evident 
want of a ſufficient diſtinction bes 


tween tlie following characters / Y }} 
as allo between {\ (? The motion 
of the hand is peculiarly auk- 
ward in forming diagonal curves, as 
four of theſe characters may be term 
ed; on account of their reſpective 
correſpondence with the diago 


biguity 


onal 
ſtrokes Iz ſo that ſhould no am 


A. 


| biguity ariſe from the uſe of them, 
they muſt ſubſtract from the expe- 
. Gition ; but as in quick writing they 
may very eaſily be confounded, ei- 
ther with the ſtrokes or ſemi- circles 
to which they ſeverally correſpond, 
(which upon trial any perſon will find 
to be the caſe) they muſt prove very 
dous alſo to legibility. “ 
The two characters appropriated to 
| j are ill employed; ſince g, when 
ſoft, repreſents the very ſame ſound, 
and may therefore be very properly 
uſed in its ſtead. Out of thirty dif- 
ferent ſhort- hand alphabets now be- 
fore me, ſeventeen have no character 
for /; and for many years I practiſed 
a ſcheme which had no expreſſion 
for this letter, but ſubſtituted g in its 
room, without finding the leaſt in- 


| convenience from the want of it. 
There 


* To give one out of innumerable inſtances; 
by Mr. Byrom's ſcheme & is upon which, * 
is by which, 
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There ſeems alſo in Mr. Byrom's 
alphabet, too great a profuſion of 
uſeful characters on the letter /, which 
has theſe three 5 N ſet apart en- 
tirely for it. There can be no doubt, 

but either the legibility or expedition 
might have been made more compleat, 
had not this gentleman been ſo laviſh 
upon the two laſt mentioned letters. 
One of his characters for 5 would 
have furniſhed him with a uſeful cb, 
together with that which he has adopt- 

ed; becauſe the one might have been 
written when the other could not: 
and one of his 7s would have made 
him a much better , than either of 
thoſe which he uſes. But the truth 


is, his diagonal curves required all this 


_ profuſion upon J. 

This gentleman's alphabet has like- 

wiſe too perpendicular characters to 

be carried upwards® d þ ; which di- 
C rection 


He alſo frequently carries his | # upwards. 
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rection of the pen, in making a per- 
pendicular ſtroke, will oblige us ei- 


ther to write very flowly, or riſk the 
_ confounding ſuch characters, with 
others nearly reſembling them. In 


the one csſe expedition will be ſacri- 
ficed, in the other legibility. In fa 
the above are ſcarcely better than ar- 
bitrary characters, for the words they 
are made to repreſent, being of very 
little further uſe. 
To theſe objections another is to be 


added, againſt the rule which directs 
to write ap at the end of a word for 
nd; for p and d are not ſo much alike 


in ſound, that one may be ſubſtituted 
m the room of the other without i in- 


jury to the legibility. 


Theſe are ſome of the imperfections 
in Mr. Byrom's ſcheme which firſt 
ſtruck me, and led me to attempt an 
improvement upon it: in the proſe- 
eution of this deſign other objections 
to his method occurred, of as great 

importance 
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importance at leaſt ; many overſights 
were diſcovered, ſeveral rules were 
found to be either unneceſſary or de- 
fective, and there appeared to be a 

want of ſome new ones. 

In this work J have carefully en- 
deavoured to avoid the faults both of 
Mr. Byrom's alphabet and rules; and 
hope I ſhall be found to have been to- 
lerably ſucceſsful. It will be thought 
unneceſſary, I imagine, to apologize 
for appropriating even of the moſt 
uſeful characters to the ſame letters as 
Mr. Byrom: for the truth is, I could 
not avoid it without defeating my 
original deſign of improving upon his 
work. By this acknowledgment I 
mean to do honour to the memory of 
that gentleman, and hope my inge- 

nuouſneſs on this head will not hurt 
me with the public. If my deſign 
had been merely to differ from Mr. 
Byrom, that had been eaſily effected 
even with credit to myſelf; but my 

5 ese intention 
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intention was, whatever ſhare of the 


honour another might partake with 
me, to carry the art of ſhort-hand a 
| Rep nearer to perfection, by improv- 
ing the execution of a plan, which I 


am inclined to think will never be ex- 


celled. Of my ſucceſs the public muſt 


and wwl judge. 


A fanciful deſign is ſure to meet 
with many friends amongſt thoſe who 


forget the eſſential properties of ſhort- 


hand; and even ſenfible men are too 


apt to let them ſlip out of their me- 


mory. This is the caſe of the inge- 
nious author of the Alphabet of Rea- 


ſen; as well as of ſome others to be 


noticed in order. 
THE ALPHABET OF REASON 


ſounds well; but all will not agree in 
one notion, concerning what is ne- 


ceſſary to conſtitute a Rational Alpha- 


bet for Short- hand, In my judg- 


ment, that alone ought to be ſtiled 


the 88 of Regen, from the uſe 


of 


6 
of which we obtain the moſt expe- 
ditious and moſt legible ſhort-hand. 
Many, no doubt, have thought with 
this gentleman, that the moſt ſimple 
characters applied with judgment to 
the letters of the alphabet would pro- 
duce it; yet this author has exhibited 
the ſimpleſt characters to us, and ſtill 
we find they do not, and J have rea- 
ſon to believe they cannot be made, 
to produce a ſhort- hand equal to ſome 
others already publiſned. The rea- 
ſon is, the characters are of ſuch a 
form, as to occaſion many very awk- 
ward and unnatural angles; as for in- 


Nance in I ornament, —y. misfor- 
tune, Y knowledge, &c. from amongſt - 


the author's own ſpecimens. Now 


beſides the time which ſuch difficult 
angles take in forming, they will alſo 
prove perpetual ſources of ambiguity. 
How eaſily may a perſon, not writing 
very rapidly, ſlide into rzve © for 
ornament, n for misfortune, 

= 3 and 
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and ꝝrng 2 for knowledge: ſuch in- 


ſtances as theſe will frequently occur 
in the uſe of the Alphabet of Reaſon. 

This writer has endeavoured to 
conſtruct his alphabet in ſuch a man- 
ner, that thoſe characters which re- 
cur moſt frequently, may be moſt 
eaſily. formed ; but how plauſible an 
air ſoever ſuch a deſign may carry 
with it, it is very fallacious. For in 


— "conſtructing an alphabet for ſhort- 


hand, the chief care muſt be em- 
ployed, to aſſign to thoſe letters 
which moſt frequently occur in con- 
Junction, ſuch characters as will Jain 
with the greateſt eaſe and expedition, 
Indeed were the rule by which this 
_ gentleman would apply his alphabet 
perfectly juſt, yet he is guilty of two 
very material deviations from it. For 
frft the characters out of which he 
chuſes are not placed by him agree- 
ably to their comparative eaſe 1 in writ- 
| ing, 


1 
ing, and yet he applies them accord- 


ing to his arrangement of them; and 
next he has been miſtaken in the com- 
parative frequency of the occurrence 
of the letters, as will be ſeen by con- 
ſulting a letter-founder's bill; which 
agrees with his arrangement but in 
two inſtances; or according to a pro- 
poſed amendment of the bill but in 
four. 
| Beſides the miſtakes noticed above, 
this author has, in a note, very in- 
_ conſiſtently with himſelf, rejected the 
characters / N, for two not half fo 
convenient, beautiful or ſimple ; aſ- 
ſigning as his only reaſon, that thus 
there will be no obliquities in writ- 
ing; which in my opinion is a cir- 
cumſtance that implies no excellence, 
becaule it has nought to do with pro- 
moting the grand ends of ſhort- hand. 
Mr. Angell, in his Stenography, men- 
tions his having been ſhown an alpha- 
ow which conſiſted only of an up- 
C 4 right 


may be deficient in both the eſſentials 


„ 

right ſtroke varied in ſize and poſi- 
tion—the author of the Alphabet of 
Reaſon pleaſes himſelf that he has no 


obliquities but ſuch fancies are end- 
leſs. One might value himſelf for 


an alphabet conſiſting only of curves, 
a ſecond for one admitting of diagonal 


| ſtrokes alone, and a 7hird might tri- 


umph in an alphabet, in which only 
one ſort of diagonal ſtrokes were to be 
found—but what benefit would the 
art of ſhort-hand derive from ſuch. 


_ whimſies ? 


Meſffieurs H. oldfworth and Aldridge 


call upon us to attend to their NA“ 
TURAL  SHORT-HAND, becauſe ſay 


they, Every character in this me- 
thod, derives its form from the pee u- 
liar poſition of the organs of ſpeech, 
or the paſſage of the breath in the 
act of pronunciation.” Now it is 
obvious, that notwithſtanding this ae- 
count of the Natural Short-hand, it 


of 
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of expedition and legibility. It was 
incumbent upon theſe gentlemen, at 
firſt ſerting out, if they were deſir- 
codus that the public ſhould look upon 
the above account of their ſhort- 
hand, as a recommendation of it, to 
have proved that God muſt needs have 
formed the organs of ſpeech in ſuch 
a manner, that a line repreſenting 
their poſition in the act of pronounc- 
ing any particular ſound, or the di- 

rection of the breath by their inſtru- 
mentality, ſhould give the beſt cha- 
racter poſſible, by which to repreſent 
the ſound itſelf, in a ſhort-hand for 
the Engliſb Language. But in vain 
would they have attempted to per- 
ſuade the public, that the Deity paid 
ſo much regard à priori to this nation, 
as to intend in the original formation 
of man, to give vs a hint, not to be 
taken till near ſix thouſand years after, 
reſpecting the beſt ſhort- hand for our 
uſe, in the adjuſtment of the lips, 
teeth, 
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teeth, tongue, palate and throat. Vet 

no doubt many perſons have given 
theſe gentlemen credit, for ſome pe- 
culiar excellence in their ſcheme, 
from a circumſtance which but upon 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, muſt be ee 
inſignificant. 

There is moreover a ſtriking incon- 

Aſtence i in theſe gentlemens' plan; for 

at the very ſame time that they pro- 

poſe to repreſent by each character, 
the poſition of the organs of ſpeech, 

in the act of pronouncing the ſound 

to which it is appropriated, they have 

_ alſo regard to a letter-founder's bill, 
with a view to apply their characters in 

ſuch a manner, that their eaſe in 
writing may be proportioned, to the 
frequency of their occurrence in the 
_ Engliſh language. It would be very 
Þ! ſurpriſing indeed, if theſe different 
14 views and defigns ſhould not claſh 
| with each other! They muſt be aſ- | 
ſuredly inconſiſtent, unleſs the Crea- 
hats i dor 
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tor did really intend to give the hint 
mentioned above, -which nobody will 
ſeriouſly imagine. 

I ought not to neglect cuntiviides 


| writers of ſhort-hand in this place, 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived 


by the apparent length of characters; 
but to bring them to the teſt of fair 
experiment; always remembering that 
the ſhorteſt character is that which may 
be moſt expeditiouſly written. If the 
alphabet of the Natural Short-hand be 
thus tried, whatever appearance it may 
have upon bare inſpection, it will, 1 
am certain from actual experiment, be 
found not to agree with a letter- 
founder's bill; according to theſe 
gentlemens' rule, of obſerving a due 
proportion between the eaſe of the 
characters, and the comparative fre- 
quency of their occurrence: ſo that 
if this were eſſential to a natural ſbort- 
hand ARID. to Woe" repreſenta- 
| tion, 
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tion, their ſcheme muſt fill be pro- 
| nounced defective upon their own 


principles. 4 
Brevity.— A ſcheme of mort- hand 
may poſſibly be invented, which ſhall 


poſſeſs expedition in too great a de- 


gree. This will be the caſe, if the 


writing becomes illegible or nearly 
ſo, by reaſon of the brevity with 


which words are expreſſed, 'I can- 
not ſay that I know any ſcheme 
really chargeable with this fault. Mr. 
Macauley indeed ſeems to grant - that 
from the great diſpatch procured by 
bis Polygraphy, it becomes frequently 
requiſite to tranſcribe what is written 
in it, into the common hand to pre- 
vent miſtakes :” and ſorry I am to be 
obliged to deny him the honour, 
which he might think his. Polygraphy 


entitled to from ſuch a circumitance. 
But indeed an exceſs of expedition is 


not the cauſe, for which it becomes 


neceſſary to tranſcribe from his ſhort- 


band 
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hand into long-hand. The fact is, 
that Mr. Macauley has not only two 
places for characters, one upon an 
imaginary line and another above it, 
but alſo three, nay in ſome caſes four, 
different ſizes of the ſame character; 
and theſe different places and different 
ſizes together, being impoſſible to be 
obſerved in quick writing, render it 
neceſſary for him to tranſcribe what 
he has written in ſhort- hand, into the 
common-hand to prevent miſtakes. 
To confirm this aſſertion take the 
following ſpecimen, is @ and, b t to, 


ll 4 lord let, tb the * ] tr truſt, 
| ch child, | pl 7 a and 25. i | 
it not very eaſy now to account for the 
want of legibility in Mr. NY 
ſhort-hand ? 

It is impoſſible to terrains, the 
comparative length or expedition of 
two different ſchemes of ſhort-hand, 


from 
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from the reſpective ſpaces which any 
thing written by them may occupy : 
yet judgment is often haſtily given 
againſt a ſcheme, by which a little 


| loſs of paper is ſuſtained. The pro- 


perty of length being frequently pre- 
dicated of ſhort-hand, by a ſmall in- 
advertence, the length of the line or 


lines, either real or imaginary, on 
which any thing has been written in 


it, has come to be conſidered as the 
meaſure of the writing itſelf ; whereas 
of two ſpecimens of ſwift-writing, 


each occupying equal ſpaces, one may 
be much longer than the other. The 


very title of Short-hand given to the 
art of Swift-writing, ſeems to have 
led people aſtray in this particular; 


and even ſome teachers of it have 
fallen into the common error on this 


head, and contributed to the miſtakes 


of others. Thus the gentleman upon 
whoſe ſcheme we laſt animadverted, 
informs the public by a weekly ad- 

vertiſement 
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vertiſement in a country news- paper, 
that “in his Short-hand he has writ- 
ten ſeventeen pſalins, one containing 
forty-five verſes, in the ſize of a card.“ 
Is not this leading perſons who have 
but ſmall acquaintance with the art, 
to imagine that its chief object is to ſave 
paper? whereas the grand de/deratum 
in ſhort-hand is z/me. Without diſcre- 
diting My. Macauley's abilities for writ- 
ing /mall, of which he has given a ſatis- 
factory ſpecimen in the twelfth page 
of his Polygraphy, there are many 
perſons to be found, who would write 
all his pſalms in long-hand in the 
ſame compaſs. Without any regard 
to apparent length, that ſhort-hand 
which admits of the greateſt expe- 
dition is the ſhorteſt; for time is the 
meaſure of ſwift-writing. If the ſame 
paragraph were written by two dif- 
ferent ſchemes of ſhort-hand, that 
ſpecimen which ſhould take up the 
molt room, might be conſiderably 
| porter 
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ſhorter than that which ſhould occupy 


the leaſt : I mean ſhorter as to the 
time requiſite for writing it; there 
might be in it fewer ſtrokes, fewer 


angles, and fewer removals of the 


pen; and the characters themſelves, 
and the angles which occur, might 
be more natural and eaſy in the for- 
mer than in the latter. Before there- 
fore any definitive judgment be given 
between them, all theſe particulars 
are to be narrowly attended to and 
ſtrictly examined. 

The following obſervations reſpedt- 
ing the length of characters, will I 


hope furniſh hints which may. prove 
_ uſeful. 


I. Of two SO that 17 15 
the ſhorter in one caſe, may be the longen 
in anotber.— By itſelf, or at the be- 
ginning of a word, /* is ſhorter than 
; but let be prefixed to each, 
and the latter will be the ſhorter, as 
7 z in the firſt of theſe combi- 
nations, 
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: nations, the motion of the hand is 
not only ſtopped by an angle, but fur- 
ther checked by altering its direction, 
to one entirely oppolite to. that with 
which it began: in the laſt there is 
no ſtop, becauſe there is no angle, 
but in the room of it a very ſmall 
portion of an arc, viz. as much as 
Will join theſe two characters a» 
which is inſtantaneouſly formed, and 
the pen after an eaſy twirl purſues its 
former motion. 
2. To join by a loop, is generally a 
more effettuel way of ſaving time, than 
to join by an angle.———Thus, is 
ſhorter than , for though there is 
a portion of a {mall circle more in the 
former inſtance than in the latter, yet 
there is a caution neceſſary in return- 
ing the pen along the ſame ſtroke, by 
which more time is loſt.—It is for 
this reaſon that the common running 
hand abounds with loops. 
D „ 
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ſhorter than that which ſhould occupy 
the leaſt: I mean ſhorter as to the 
time requiſite for writing it; there 
might be in it fewer ſtrokes, fewer 
angles, and fewer removals of the 
pen; and the characters themſelves, 
and the angles which occur, might 
be more natural and eaſy in the for- 
mer than in the latter. Before there- 
fore any definitive judgment be given 
between them, all theſe particulars 
are to be narrowly attended to and 
ſtrictly examined. 
The following obſervations reſpect- 
ing the length of characters, will 1 
hope furniſh hints which may prove 
uſeful. 
1. OF two character: that beck: is 
the ſhorter in one caſe, may be the longer 
in anotber.— By itſelf, or at the be- 
ginning of a word, /* is ſhorter than 
A; but let - be prefixed to each, 
and the latter will be the ſhorter, as 
7 in the firſt of theſe combi- 
nations, 
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nations, the motion of the hand is 
not only ſtopped by an angle, but fur- 
ther checked by altering its direction, 
to one entirely oppolite to that with 

which it began: in the laſt there is 
no ſtop, becauſe there is no angle, 
but in the room of it a very ſmall 
portion of an arc, viz. as much as 
will join theſe two characters ,. 

which is inſtantaneouſly formed, and 

the pen after an eaſy twirl purſues i its 
former motion. 

2. To join by a loop, ts 1 a 
more effettual way of ſaving time, than 
to join by an angle. — Thus, is 
ſhorter than , for though there is 
a portion of a {mall circle more in the 
former inſtance than in the latter, yet 
there is a caution neceſſary in return- 
ing the pen along the ſame ſtroke, by 
which more time is loſt.—It is for 
this reaſon that the common running 
hand abounds with loops. 


„„ 
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. A chara&er which begins with a 
twirl, when written by itſelf or at the 
beginning of a word, is about equal to 


oo flrokes joined with an angle; thus 


q is nearly equal to J. But the ad- 


vantage of the loop in joining to a 


preceding character, abundantly pre- 
ponderates the loſs ſuſtained in other 
inſtances, and renders this kind of 
character very eligible.—If ſuch cha- 
racters were rejected, their places muſt 


be ſupplied by others really com- 


pounded of two fimple characters, 
from which therefore they would not 


be diſtinguiſhable; or by ſuch as 
would perpetually occafion aukward, 
and therefore long and tedious angles; 
or by a third ſort reſembling the ſim- 


ple characters before choſen in form, 
and differing only in ſize or the thick- 
neſs of the ſtroke; which would pro- 


duce an alphabet not ot ſufficiently diſ- 
tinct. 


4. 4 


r 

4. A ſmall circle joined to a firoke 
or a curve, appears longer than it 
really is; becauſe one part of the 
ſtroke or curve forms alſo a part of 
the circle; this is the caſe of 2 and 

6, &c. &c. | 
5. Curves joined to curves, not run- 
ning one into another like to 5, but 
Forming an angle as T N, are n 
tban ſimple ftrokes Joined by angles; be- 
cauſe the Joining is uſually more 


aukward. | 
If theſe: hints, to which indeed 


many others might be added, prove 
ſerviceable for comparing ſpecimens 
of different ſhort-hands, the author's 
end in ſuggeſting them will be an- 

ſwered. 
Legibility.— Diſpatch in writing 
may be too much diſregarded for the 
ſake of caſe in reading. I was juſt 
about to bring Mr. Macauley's New 
Short-hand as an inſtance; but my 
temerity received a ſufficient check, 
D 2 upon 
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upon meeting in the advertiſement to 
his third edition with the following 
declaration; viz. It is ſo capable 
of diſpatch, that many hundred ſen- 
tences may be written by it in half the 
time they can be expreſſed.” The 
ſhort-hand which is faid thus wonder- 
fully to excel in expedition, writes 
every thing at length, and obſerves 
the moſt exact orthography; and muſt 
needs therefore be too legible to be 
expeditious. I am inclined however 
to think it may prove uſeful to thoſe, 
1/1 Who learn ſhort-hand with a view to 
1 6 ſecrecy only; and who can be ſatisfied 
Il! with ſo partial a ſecrecy, as may be 
ſecured by a ſcheme. which is made 

public. 

In ſome caſes the legibility of a 
particular ſcheme of ſwift- writing, 
may be ſufficiently aſcertained. from 
the author's plan. What is. written 
by the laſt mentioned ſcheme mult be 
very legible, if the characters be diſ- 
tinct; 
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tin4 becauſe words are ſpelled by 
it at length, according to the true 
orthography. On the contrary, what 
is written by Mr. Jeake's method 
muſt be extremely defective in legi- 
bility, becauſe he uſes no more than 
eight characters by which to repreſent 
twenty letters. The very ſame mark 
ſtands with him for and t, /and » 


| have but one character aſſigned them, 


m and ꝝ but one, 4 and w no more, 
csxandz one, b , p one, c g 4 9 
only one, and for what reaſon I can- 
not imagine, y is the only ſingle let- 
ter which enjoys the honour of having 
a character appropriated ſolely to it. 
Our father is therefore expreſſed by 
this gentleman's method, either by 
the conſonants r Hr, r ft, r fal, r 
far, r fil, I bir, I bil, I bal, I bar, 
pal, &c. &c. 

The grand corollary from what has 
been particularly obſerved concerning 


expedition and legibility is this, that 
D 3 | the 
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the excellence of a ſcheme of ſhort- 


hand conſiſts in maintaining a due pro- 


portion of each.“ Nothing therefore 
can be more prepoſterous, than the 
common procedure of ſhort-hand wri- 
ters practiſing different ſchemes, in 
order to determine the comparative 


excellence of each. After writing a 


few words, expreſſed in the ſhorteſt 
manner of all others in their reſpective 
ſchemes, he who has chanced to have 
Written the greater number moſt con- 
ciſely, triumphs in the idea that his 
ſhort-hand is the beſt; without re- 
collecting that a few words cannot 
deteraine in ſuch an enquiry; and 
without either of them thinking how 
far /egibi/ity is concerned in the queſ- 
tion.— I hope theſe few thoughts on 


comparative ſhort-hand, will be a 


means of making the ſubject better 
underſtood, and put an end to this 
unſcient 2 practice. 

CH A P- 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Of ſome particulars reſpecting the fol- 
| lowing Scheme of Short-hand. 


AM not aware of any thing faulty 
in the plan of this New Scheme of 
Short- Hand; nor do I Know that in 


the execution it will admit of farther 


improvement; yet I have not the va» 
nity to aſſert that I have brought the 
art to its ze plus ultra. Be this at- 
tempt of mine however more or leſs 


perfect, it is ſure of meeting with 


the cenſure of ſome of thoie, who 
practiſe a ſhort-hand conſtructed upon 
different principles; and as I am well 
aware of ſome of the objections which 


will be raiſed againſt it, I ſhall con- 


ſider them here; not ſo much for the 
ſake of vindicating myſelf, as of mak- 
ing ſome further obſervations on Short- 

„ band 
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hand in general, which I think de- 
ſerving of notice, and of explaining 
its principles more fully. 

Lineality.— I am certain that its 
perfect lineality will be objected to as 
a fault, having heard Mr. Byrom's 
Scheme cenſured on that ſcore. When 
this objection was firſt mentioned to 
me I was aſtoniſhed, recollecting im- 
mediately how fond teachers of ſhort- 
hand have always been, of recom- 
mending their ſchemes as he moſt. 
lineal of any extant, The reaſon how- 
ever for diſapproving a lineal ſhort- 
hand, aſſigned to me by a gentleman 
who makes a very diſtinguiſhed figure 
in the philoſophical world, is plau- 
ſible. He obſerves, that characters 
which fall at certain diſtances below 
the line, aſſiſt the eye of a public 
ſpeaker to recover the place from 
which it was laſt removed; but that 
if compleat lineality be preſerved, 
there will be ſuch ſameneſs of ap- 

Prarance 
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pearance in the writing, as to make 
it dangerous for him to look off his 
notes. To this it is very eaſy to re- 
ply, that in a perfectly lineal ſhort- 
hand, ſome characters are ſhorter, 
ſome longer; that what is repreſented 

as the excellence of an illineal one, is 
the perpendicular or diagonal length 
of ſome of its combinations, and that 
no good reaſon can be given, why 
horizontal length may not anſwer the 
very ſame purpoſe. Whoſoever ſhall 
grant it may, muſt acknowledge that 
a lineal ſhort-hand being more beau- 
tiful, is ceteris paribus preferable to 
_ anillinealone.—To reconcile however 
the advocates of deformity to my 
ſcheme, I aſſure them it may be 
- vrritten either lineally or illineally at 
pleaſure; as they will find on a very 
ſlight trial. 3925 | 
Alphabet. Some perſons diſapprove 
of appropriating two characters to the 
ſame conſonant; but the great con- 
venience 
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venience reſulting from thence for 


eaſy and natural joinings, not to men- 
tion other advantages, is more than 
ſufficicat to countcrbalance a little ad- 
ditional trouble, in learning the al- 
phabet. All the characters in the 


following alphabet amount only to 


twenty-ſeven. 
Arbitrary characters. — Some per- 


ſons may think the want of arbitrary 


characters an objection to this ſcheme; 
but I have ſeveral reaſons for reject- 
ing all ſuch characters, whether ſym- 
bolical or not. 1ſt, They would have 
an appearance quite diſcordant from 
the reſt of the writing. 2dly, They 


are burdenſome to the memory. 3dly, 


It is ſcarce poſſible to fix upon any 


which ſhall be really ſhorter than the 


regular expreſſions of words; ſeeing 
the ſimple characters and natural 


combinations are always engroſſed, 
before the aid of arbitrary characters 


iS 


ET. 
is called in.“ And 4thly, A well 
_ conſtructed ſhort-hand will not need 
them; becauſe a general prevailing 
tendency towards conciſeneſs, will 
effect more real brevity, than a great 
abridgment of particular words. 

_ Hawels.-l remember to have ſeen, 
a few years ago, ſome quires of pa- 
per written over in long-hand, by a 
gentleman deceaſed, without vowels, 
except in a few particular caſes; and 
have reaſon to think that it was his 
common method to omit them, when 
writing for his own private uſe. And 
I cannot doubt but that any of my 
readers would, in a week's time, be- 
come as expert as that gentleman, 
and read by conſonants, with the aid 


of only a very few vowels, without 
heſi- 


* I could produce almoſt numberleſs 1 
from thoſe ſchemes which have adopted arbi- 
trary characters, of words expreſſed by them, 
which would have been much ſhorter if written 
at length. | 
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heſitation. There are many things 


eaſy to be done, which would prove 
very uſeful when effected, that re- 
main undone, merely for want of be- 
ing attempted ; this is one of them. 
This laſt ſentence would be very in- 
telligible I ſhould think, if written 
thus: Thr ar mny thngs wry ejy to be 
dn, whch wd be wry usfl wn effctd, the 


rin undn, mri fr wnt of bng attmtd; 


ths is on of ubm. Suppoſe that the 
reading of ſuch a ſentence ſhould be 
attended with heſitation at firſt, ſurely 
a little practice would make this man- 
ner of writing very eaſy; and con- 
vince any perſon, that few of the 
vowels are neceſſary. 

It is true that by omitting many 
of the vowels, as directed in the fol- 
lowing ſcheme of ſhort-hand, ſeveral 
words will be expreſſed after the ſame | 
manner; % for inſtance, will be be/t 
and buſt; yet no ambiguity will ariſe 


from Ce, e. g. This is the M apple 
Jever 


8 

I ever taſted: This is a noble % of 
Sir Iſaac. You cannot read the buſt 
apple, nor a noble beſt of Sir Jſaac. 
Agreeably to the following rules /7 
will ſtand for in, ſon, ſun; but con- 
nection ſteps in to our aſſiſtance, and 
prevents our miſtaking one of theſe 
words for another; e. g. Who is he 
that convinces me of /? He was an 
unworthy /z of a worthy father, I 
ſaw the /7 riſe this morning. 

By the rules laid down in the fol- 
lowing work, reſpecting vowels, Bar- 
ren and barn will both be ſpelled brn, 
and many ſuch inſtances there are; 
but it is impoſſible that a perſon of 
common ſenſe ſhould be led aſtray by 
them. Who could read “ he in- 
tended to have built a barren” inſtead 
of a barn; or “ ſuch a perſon's wife 
is barn” inſtead of barren? So born 
and burn, though ſpelled after the 
ſame manner in ſhort-hand, will ne- 
ver be confounded with each other, 

-,-.- 
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nor with the above words; for in- 
ſtance, „It happened the night my 
eldeſt ſon was Ern; a perſon muſt 
ſtep out of his way de/ignedly to read 
ſuch nonſenſe as, my ſon was burn, 
« I got this ſcar by a brn in my child- 
hood ;” a man ought to be ſent again 
to ſchool who ſhould read barn, born 


or barren, or to whoſe thoughts any 


of theſe words ſhould occur in ſuch a 
connection. Theſe inſtances are not 
ſelected from amongſt others which 
would not be ſo clear, in order to im- 


poſe upon the reader, but are taken 


at random ; nor to the beſt of my 
knowledge will any ambiguity ever 
ariſe from ſuch an omiſſion of vowels 
as I have directed. But if in the 
courſe of practice, an inſtance or two 
ſhould occur of words, in which con- 
nection, without the inſertion of 
vowels, would not diſtinguiſh the one 


from the other, the learner needs only 
to take notice of them, as words 


which 


: : (47) 
which he is to diſtinguiſh from each 

other by writing the vowels, Fang 
to rule. 

Mr. Macauley makes a very formi- 
dable objection to the method of dot- 
ting for vowels, if it be well founded; 
I ſhall therefore expend a little time 
in examining it.—-** One of the 350 
rules, ſays he, in other ſhort-hands 
(except his own) I found to be dot» 

ting for vowels, which in compariſon 
of ordinary writing is certainly very 
expeditious ; but perceiving that tak- 
10 off the pen, and conſidering where 
o place the dot was equal to one 
ll ng the dot itſelf another, and. 
returning to begin the next character 
taking more time than was neceſſary 
to a third, I reſolved to drop that 
way.” 
It would be ſtepping out of ny way 
to expoſe the abſurdity of repreſent- 
ing, that the 2 rule in other ſchemes 
of ſhort-hand before Mr. Macauley's, 
directed 
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directed an expreſſion for a ſingle 


vowel more than equal to Hree ſtrokes 
or ſimple characters; or to enquire 
whether by /uch a rule the vowels 


could be expeditiouſly made in com- 


pariſon of ordinary writing; but it 


will be certainly proper to enquire, 
whether he has ſtated the Jength of 


the dot truly, in order to remove any 


prejudice conceived againſt the prac- 


tice of dotting for vowels, from ſuch 
A repreſentation. 


A dot is in writing the extreme point 


of | 2 ſtroke, which though begun or 


ended vijibly, is inviſibly produced—for 


it is evident, whether the pen moves 


to the right hand or to the left, from 
a dot towards a ſtroke, or from aſtroke 
towards a dot, it deſcribes a line, 


whether that line be viſible -or not; 

thus in making , the pen deſcribes 

the characters J; in writing 1, 
; 


the characters /; in forming . 


the 
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the mark ; in making M, the fi- 
gure  * &c. | 

If after the conſonants are written 
a vowel is to be inſerted, and the pen 
returned again to begin a new word, 
in that caſe, The dot 7s the common 
point of two lines forming an angle. — 
Thus, in writing / | the dot is the 
common point of theſe two lines ; 
for had the whole of the real cha- 
racer been expreſſed upon the paper, 
it would have been A: Now it we 
write the ſame conſonants without 
the vowel, deſcribing the interme- 
diate line, upon the paper, thus, YJ. 
the difference between — and ,— is 
the real length of the dot or vowel, 
1. e. Here it is to be obſerved, 
that the vowel is as long again in this 
laſt inſtance, as in the two firſt ; and 
in different caſes the dot will be of 

E different 


* In all theſe inſtances but the firſt, the dot 
is made after the conſonants are written. 
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different lengths; but even in the laſt 


it is not longer than moſt of the 


vowel marks, in thoſe ſchemes of 


ſhort-hand which have adopted diſ- 


tinct characters for vowels; and no- 


thing like ſo long as Mr. Macauley's 8 
own m's . 

As for the time the dot itſelf takes 
in making, it is in moſt caſes abſo- 
lutely imperceptible; unleſs a man be 
fo awkward as to be unable to expreſs 
it by a mere touch of the pen; and if 
he muſt needs keep turning the nib 
round and round to form it, it is not 
the length of the dot, but the in- 
expertneſs of the writer which is to 


be complained of. 


But it ſeems ** the time requiſite 
for conſidering where to place the dot 
is equal to another ſtroke.” —This 
hundreds can teſtify to be a miſtake : 
and indeed when a man is become ha- 
bituated to this manner of exprefling 
the vowels, he can no more heſitate 

| whore 
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where to place the dot in ſhort-hand, 
than in common writing where he 
ſhould place the tittle over an 2 or ,. 
or where he ſhould begin a ſecond 
word when he has written a firſt. 
Expertneſs in this as well as in other 
caſes is the reſult of habit. 

Having ſhown that few vowels need 
to be expreſſed, and that a dot is as 
ſhort an expreſſion for a vowel as 
_ thoſe commonly uſed in other /chemes 
of thort-hand: I preſume I have ſuffi- 
ciently vindicated the practice of dot 
ting for vowels. 

To what has been ſaid I muſt howy- 
ever add, that the great advantage of 
dotting for vowels, and that which 

gives it the ſuperiority of any other 
mode of expreſſing them is, that in 
ſwift writing they are all eaſily and 
naturally omitted, to the great in- 
_ creaſe of expedition; and yet may 
afterwards be inſerted at the writer's 
leiſure ; ſo as to render what has been 

E 2 thus 
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thus rapidly and conciſely written, 
ſufficiently legible for him to read 
without fear, to a party of friends in 
private, or even in public to the moſt 
formidable audience, if requiſite. 

Connection. — Though the abbreviat- 
ing rules of the following Scheme of 
Short-hand are ſuggeſted by, and 
founded upon the common methods 


of abbreviating in long-hand, yet 


they who are determined to find fault, 
will hunt for objections to theſe rules; 
and amongſt other things it will ſoon 
occur to theſe diligent perſons, that 
they admit of expreſſing different 
words after the ſame manner; from 


whence it will be ſaid perhaps that 


ambiguity mu? follow. This general 
anſwer however may ſerve; that we 


do not require of connection more 


than it is capable of performing; but 
merely adviſe to take advantage of 
thoſe powers of which we know it to 
be — for the purpoſe of bre- 


vity 
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1 
vity with legibility. The following 


rules direct to truſt to connection, only 
fo far as the writer himſelf 1s ſatis- 
fied may be ſafely done, for his own 
reading. — Beſides we have already 
ſhown, that words which differ only 


in ſhort vowels, may be expreſſed 
alike by dropping thoſe vowels, with- 
out giving riſe to any ambiguity : 
which entirely deſtroys the general 


objection to expreſling different words 


after the ſame manner. But in the 


body of the work itſelf this matter 


is diſcuſſed more at large. 


Another very different objection 
may perhaps be raiſed dy ſome againſt 
our rules, vi. that by attending to 
connection, the ſame word will be 
written aiſerently in different ſen- 


tences: that in ſome it may be ab- 
breviated by the rules, and connec-— 


tion decypher it; and in others mult 


be written at length, becauſe the con- 


nection will give little or no aſſiſtance 
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to the reader. The anſwer to this 
objection is plain, that this circum» 
ſtance cannot affect the legibility of 
the ſhort-hand. For if a word be 
abbreviated only when connection will 
decypher it, it will be always legible 
when abbreviated : and when written 
at length it cannot be unintelligible. . 
If it be aſked, whether it will not 
require time to diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe words which may, and thoſe 
which may not be abbreviated, and 
left to connection to decypher ; I ac- 
| knowledge this is a very pertinent en- 
quiry; and ſhall therefore endeavour 
to give the reader ſatisfaction. on this 
-head.—It is certain then, that before 
a man is accuſtomed to this buſineſs, 
he may occaſionally heſitate, about 
the propriety and ſafety of abbreviat- 
ing particular words as they ſhall 
occur.,—To almoſt all who ſhall at- 
tempt to learn this ſhort-hand, it 
will be a novel work to diſtinguith 
= between 


1 
7 n of mine nor can I poſ- 
ſibly aſſign a reaſon, for his forgetting 
himſelf fo far as to recommend ſuch 
a practice, unleſs it be ſuggeſted by 
his editor, when he tells us, “ that 


after the publication of Mr. Weſton's 


Short-hand, Mr. Byrom thought fit 


to reconlider and retouch his own.” 
By this I ſuſpect he means, * to add 


his rules for joining ;” that he might 


not be behind-hand with Weſton in 


this particular. Indeed the nature of 
His and Weſton's Schemes are ſo dif- 
ferent, that Mr. Byrom could take 
no other hint from him; and by tak- 
ing this he has, harſh as the expreſſion 
may appear, made a monſter of his 


own Short-hand. It was before 


beautitul becauſe regular ; but when 
characters joined together were ſome- 
times made to ſtand for a conſonant 
each, and at others for a word each ; 
it became irregular, and therefore 


prepoſterous. Nor did the expedient 


S 
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of increaſing the number of vowel 
marks, which Mr. Byrom directs for 
the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing thoſe 


combinations in which each conſo- 


nant repreſents a word, from others 


in which each ſtands only for a letter, 
anſwer any good end, Por if each 


word had been written ſeparately, ac- 


cording to judicious and well-digeſted 
rules, the vowels might have been 
omitted ; and the frequent inſertion 


of them often occaſions a greater loſs 
of time, than writing the words diſ- 
tinctly would require: and moreover, 


various combinations of this kind will 


not admit of vowel marks, neither 
are they inſerted in many inſtances, 
in the ſpecimens themſelves. PET 


Mr. Weſton's Scheme, into which 


ſo many arbitrary characters (about 


140) are introduced, could do any 
thing in this way which he thought 
fit. An arbitrary character will re- 


preſent a word, when once well fixed 


in 


1 (oF 
between words which may, and words 
which ought not to be abbreviated ; 
and like every other buſineſs to which 
they have been unaccuſtomed, it may 
appear awkward and perhaps difficult 
at firſt; but like other buſineſſes to 
which they have been uſed, after ſome 
time it will become eaſy and natural, 
and they will then wonder what oc- 
caſioned their former difficulties. The 
more converſant a perſon is with the 
ſhort-hand, the greater number of 
words will he find he may abbreviate; 
and the more readily will he diſtin= 
guiſh them; till habit has rendered 
him quite expert at this work.* 
Further, the objection implied in the 
above enquiry, goes upon the ſuppo- 
| E 4 ſition, 
* A perſon in the ardour of compoſition, or 
writing after a public ſpeaker, may abbreviate 
more or leſs as he finds himſelf more or leſs 
preſſed for time. If he peruſes immediately, he 
may then ſupply deficiencies from his memory; 


and will find that trivial hints will then refreſh 
3 5 N 
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ſition, that it is neceſſary to abbre- 
viate every word which will admit of 
it; but this is very far from being 
really the caſe. All the purpoſes of 
ſhort-hand may be fully anſwered by 
this Scheme, to a perion who ſhall 
never attain to the conciſeſt method 
of writing it. For its greateſt expe- 
dition will never be wanted, by one 
who has a ready pen; and the man 
who is deficient in this reſpect, would 
not be able to keep pace with a public 
ſpeaker, if every word were rxprefſeg 
by a ſingle ſtroke. | 

Joining Words. —I think it proper 
to ſtate my reaſons in this place, for 
rejecting the rules, by which Mr. 
Byrom directs o join two, three, or 
more words together, exprefled only 
by their firſt conſonant each, or firſt 
conſonant and vowel, My general 
Treaſon is, that ſuch a joining of one 
word with another, is abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with the nature of his plan; 


7 conſe- 
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in the memory, clearly; and ten 


thouſand joined together for as many 
different words, if diſtin& in form 
and diſtinctly joined, will be as eatily 
read as it they ſtood ſeparate: but 
Join the letters of your alphabet to- 
gether, and Jet each repreſent a word, 


and how can you call your Short- hand 
legible ? 


In the judgment of a difcernins 


reader, My. Byrom, or his editor, will 
be found to have been incapable of 


giving even plauſibility to this part of 
his Scheme; for he could not lay 


down the extenſive joining rules of 


Mr. Weſton ; but after many unna- 
tural contrivances (little, if any thing 
better than arbitrary characters) he 
leaves things in ſuch a ſtate, that great 
numbers of thoſe kinds of words 
which he appoints to be joined, will 
not connect with each other: ſo that 
his diſciples, till after very long prac- 
tice, mult be unable to- know when 
they 
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not. 

I believe, that notwithſtanding the 
diſadvantages of the Scheme, Mr. 
Byrom had, and many of his Scho- 


lars have attained, to an almoſt won 


derful ſagacity in making out ſen- 


tences thus expreſſed. Sadpmy they 


will read /afely depend upon my word; 
and decypher other ſentences ſeem- 
ingly as difficult to be read, But 
which of his diſciples dare venture 


into a room, with a letter from a_ 


correſpondent, in which many ſuch 
liberties are taken, to read it aloud to 
a company of friends, before he has 
well ſtudied it over ?—Not Mr. Byrom 
himſelf durſt have attempted this, if 
I be rightly informed.—It is I own 
amuſing for two friends to endeavour 
to puzzle each other, by writing ſa 
ſhort as to be almoſt unintelligible; 
but for ½ 4 legible Short-hand is 
beft. * any * * he may 


oy 


they may venture to join, and when 


5 


(@) 
play ſuch tricks with my Short-hand; 
and is welcome ſo to do, provided he 
ſet no additional value on it upon that 
account; but rather claim to him/e/F 
all the honour, which he may think 
due to his ingenuity, in making that 
obſcure, which was deſigned to be 
NY clear. | | EO 
2 I cannot allow that I have loſt any 
8 thing in expedition by writing every 
word ſeparately, for this reaſon, that 
I can lay aſide the uſe of vowels on 
that account much more than Myr. 
Byrom, and {till preſerve a greater 
degree of legibility : and though by 
joining words after his method more 
paper may be ſaved than by mine, yet 
on the ſcore of time I cannot yield to 
him.—In his laſt ſpecimen which is 
moſt contracted, he writes for they 
may be O, I write for the ſame 
words q V; now to any unpreju- 
diced perſon I dare appeal, whether 
the laſt be not in point of time the 
ſhorter 
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ſnorter expreſſion: and ſurely any 
perſon whatſoever mult eſteem it more 
caſy, to read ſeveral words ſtanding 
ſeparate and diſtinct, than huddled 
together as if they formed but one 
word —My chent in the ſame ſpeci- 
men is written V by the following 
Scheme it would is written > or 
Even: > In ten thouſand in- 


ſtances this method has the advantage 


thus over Mr. Byrom's; and in very 
few comparatively, does his gain any | 
advantage over this by means of his 
joining rules. So that I ſhall not 
ſcruple to declare, that without a- 
dopting them, the expedition as well 
as legibility of the following Short- 
hand is greatly ſuperior to his. 

Nor can I grant that Myr. Weſton's 
Scheme of Swiſt-writing, notwith- 
ſtanding his joining rules, will admit 
of greater expedition than may be 
attained by this; provided it has a 
tenth Part of the time and trouble 

. | employed 
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employed upon it, which his will 


coſt ; and in point of eaſe and regu- 
larity it muſt take place of his, be- 


cauſe of its entire freedom from ar- 


bitrary characters. 

To every man, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, according to his particular 
profeſſion, certain phraſes frequently 
occur, for which a ſhort expreſſion i is 
deſirable; but for theſe an ingenious 
perſon will eaſily contrive.— In Mr. 
Byrom's Specimens a lawyer begins 


- Janice for Jam of council. 


Such liberties are very allowable 
(when time is really gained by them) 


for private uſe, and in a few particu- 


lar phraſes, which by the frequency 
of their occurrence mult ſoon become 
familiar ; but when they are extended 
through the language, and made an 


eſſential part of a Scheme of Short- 


hand, they become abſurd in the 
higheſt degree; becauſe deſtructive 
both of legibility and expedition: of 


legibility, 


4E 92 
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legibility, becauſe where ſuch combi- 
nations of words are numerous, ſome 
will frequently occur which are not 
familiar; and of expedition, becauſe 
they will confine the attention of the 
writer too much to the mode of ex- 
preſſing words. 

I hope theſe ſtrictures on Mr. By- 
rom's method of joining one word 
with another, made in the way of 
ſelf- defence, will not be thought un- 
candid; and now ſubmit the follow- 

ing work to | the candour of the pub- 
lic. 


End of the INTRODUCTION. 


A 


New SchEME of SHORT-HAND, 


In which an Attempt is made, to 
combine the two Properties of Ex- 
pedition and Legibility in the 
_ greateſt Proportion poſſible, by the 
moſt eaſy and regular Method ; 
vi. by Characters the moſt ſimple 
for convenient Uſe, and Abbrevia- 
tions correſponding with thoſe al- 
ready practiſed in Long-hand, and 
having their Reaſons in the Genius 
and Structure of our Language. 


| 
| 


A Nx W SCHEME of SHORT-HAND. 


FA 


HE firſt ſtep to be taken for 
forming ſuch a Short-hand as 
we have in view, is to fix upon the 
number of letters neceſſary for the 
alphabet. As many muſt be rejected 
as can be ſpared, becauſe nature will 
furniſh us with very few ſimple cha- 
racters, of extenſive or real uſe, 
Vowels may be expreſſed with ſufh- 
cient accuracy and conciſeneſs, with- 
out appropriating diſtin&t marks for 
them; and of the conſonants in our 
language, ſome it is univerſally agreed 
are ſuperfluous, to which therefore 
we ſhall aſſign no characters. 

F 2 C is 
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464 is rejected becauſe / will ſupply 
its place when ſoft; thus city may be 
ſpelled /ty : and 4 will ſerve as its 
ſubſtitute when hard; as #ounty for 
county. For / we may write g, the 
ſoft ſound of which 1s the ſame, thus 
gewel may be written for jewel. 2 
being only a harder /, may always be 
repreſented by that letter; thus we 
may write Sion inſtead of Zion —Af- 
ter diſcarding the vowels and theſe 
conſonants, the alphabet will ſtand | 
as follows, odfgonimupyr ſs 
vwxychſhth.*. 

Having thus found what letters we 
ſhall have occaſion for, we muſt next 
ſee what characters nature will ſupply 
us with to expreſs them by; due re- 
gard being had to expedition and le- 
gibility. —The dot being incapable of 

joining 


* The three laſt, though 5 repre- 
ſented by two letters each, being in fact ſingle 
conſonants, are therefore inſerted in the alpha- 
bet. b 


1 
joining with other characters muſt of 
courſe be rejected. There are left us 


then the following eight characters 


iſually called fimple,* _ / \ | au 
) to theſe Mr. Byrom has added 


JI YC LTC but being very difficult to 


make, and very liable to be confound- 
ed with other characters, they muſt 
not be admitted into the alphabet of 
a ſhort-hand, whoſe properties are 
to be legibility and diſpatch. 

Being obliged now to have recourſe 
to compound characters, we are to 
conſider what fort of compounds will 


join moſt eaſily with the characters 


already obtained, and at the ſame 
time be ſufficiently diſtin from 
them. Angular joinings occaſion 
frequent ſtops of the pen, and a 
ſhorthand which abounds with them 

e muſt 


In my judgment that term is very impro- 
perly applied to the four laſt: for I ſhould not 
call any character perfectly ſimple which requires 
the hand to change its firſt direction. 


SLAG ENT SITES F 
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muſt needs have many that are awk- 
ward and of difficult formation; an- 


gles therefore are to be avoided. The 
moſt eaſy, and at the ſame time moſt . 


diſtinct way of joining is by a loop, 


in forming which the pen runs on 


ſmoothly, and is prepared for a change 
of direction without ſtop or difficulty. 
Let us then add a loop to the charac- 
ters already fixed on, by which we 
ſhall gain the following new ones 


. % C % Ff ANNA, 


which will all join with them, though 
ſome in more inſtances than others.“ 
We have now twenty-two charac- 


ters for twenty-one letters, but Mill 
want more to perfect our alphabet; 


becauſe ſeveral of thoſe already ob- 
tained 


* As many more characters might be formed, 
by placing the loop at the end, inſtead of the 
beginning of the former eight; but ſeeing in this 


| caſe it would be often required to join loop to 
loop, they are all * as awkward and un- 
natural. 
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tained can be only partially ſervice» 
able. Let us therefore have recourſe _ 
to ſuch compound characters, as are 
next for eaſe and diſtinctneſs to thoſe 
we now poſſeſs. Theſe are ſuch as 
are compounded of a right line and a 
curve, running into each other with- 
out an angle; of which there are ſix- 
teen to be obtained]; but the five eaſieſt 
of them { I Will ſupply our 
wants as well as more.“ Having thus 
| provided ourſelves with the moſt ſim- 
ple, eaſy and diſtin& characters for 
uſe, the greateſt difficulty is ſtill to 
come; which is adapting them ad- 
vantageouſly to the letters of we al- 
phabet. 


Ai 


* Theſe five characters are ſhorter than thoſe 
with loops when they begin a word, or are writ- 
ten by themſelves; but thoſe with loops are 
| ſhorter than theſe, when joined to a preceding 
character. Ch & is formed by adding a loop to 
I;, for the convenience of diſtin joinings in 
ſome inſtances. 
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I have ſuggeſted in the Introduc- 
tion, that in doing this regard muſt - 
be had on the one fide to the compa- 
rative frequency of each letter's oc- 
currence, and on the other to the 
prevalence of certain combinations— 


but this after all, is too complex a rule 


to be of any great uſe; and I freely 
acknowledge that experiment has been 


my principal guide in this affair. It 


has coſt me ſeveral years application, 
to aſſign to each letter the propereſt 
character ; during which time I have 
had frequent reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
that no great dependance is to be- 
placed on previous reaſonings, in ad- 
juſting the characters to the letters. 


IJ offer my alphabet to the public as 


the reſult of experiment: and, to uſe 


the words of Mr. Byrom on the ſame 


occaſion, ** no pains have been ſpared 
ce to adjuſt our alphabet to the utmoſt 
* nicety, by ſuch an exact attention 
6 to continual trials and amendments, 

| | % a8 
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FI 


God, game 
7 elles. 
0 could 


EA 


all. altogether | 


£211; Hem 


imme, bci, 


and. 


{1 neat 
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« as was neceſſary to aſcertain the 
preference of the diſpoſition of the 
characters in it, to any other that 
* could poſſibly have been pitched 
«© upon, amongſt that almoſt infinite 
« variety into which they might have 
* been thrown; and if the reader 
«© has the curioſity to make the ex- 
« periment, he will find that no 
* change can be made in the allot- 
„ ment of the marks, but what will 
ce be attended with conſiderable diſ- 1 
« advantage.” * 

For the alphabet I ber the reader 
to plate I. in the firſt column of which 
are ſeen the ſhort-hand characters, 
and oppoſite to them in the ſecond, 
the letters which they repreſent. 

Some conſonants have two charac- 
ters appropriated to them, for the 
ſake of eaſy and natural joinings.— 
Should any perſons think, as perhaps 


niverſal Short-hand, p. 23. 
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Mr. Byron's diſciples may, the want 
of reſemblance between the two #'s. 
a fault, I muſt own that I ſee no ne- 
ceflity for preſerving ſuch reſem- 
blance; and though the alphabet 
might have looked more uniform, 
had the #'s been as ſimilar to each 
other as the d's and g's, yet the ſhort- 
hand would have ſuffered greatly by 
attending to ſo minute and inſignifi- 
cant a circumſtance. By the preſent 
diſpoſal of the characters, one & cor- 
reſponds to , which has frequently 
the ſame ſound, and &s — to x; from 
which great convenience reſults. 
Being furniſhed with characters, and 
having applied them to the letters, as 
we believe moſt properly, we now 
proceed to point out the beſt method 
of employing them, for the purpoſes 
of legibility and expedition. 

The perpendicular and diagonal 
characters in our alphabet, are all of 
equal heights; which circumſtance 

naturally 


1 
naturally ſuggeſts the propriety of 
placing them, as they occur in vrit- 
ing, evenly at the bottom, on a real 
or imaginary line; this of courſe 
makes them even at top, where we 
may therefore ſuppoſe another line to 
be drawn; and from this higher line 
moſt of the characters muſt needs be 
begun, on account of their perpendi- 
cular or diagonal directions: this does 
not however hold good with reſpect 
to the firſt /4 , which muſt be always 
carried upwards from the bottom 
line; and r may be gun either at 
top or bottom. 

The horizontal e dere (under 
which appellation I mean to include 
all that are not written from top to 
bottom, or from bottom to top) not 
filling the ſpace between the lines, 
may be placed either higher or lower 
as occaſion ſhall require; concerning 
which directions will be given, when 


we come to the explanation of the 
third 
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third 3 in plate I. but till then, 
and afterwards in all caſes to which 
thoſe directions ſhall not extend, let 
them be written in the upper part of 
the ſpace, as their natural ſituation.— 
Tf the learner wiſhes to be neat and 
exact in the formation of his charac- 
ters, (which is a matter of no fmall 
importance) let him write them fingly 
for a while. | 

The leading rules for joining are 
as follows.—All unneceſſary angles 
muſt be avoided, and one character 
made to run into another as cos as 
poſſible ; thus, write T not of, f 
not L, not W, &c. 

When two perpendicular or dia— 
gonal characters drawn downwards 
meet in the ſame word, they are each 
to be made as ſhort again as when 
written ſeparately, for the fake of 
lineality. 

The horizontal / ſhould not follow 
in conjunction with a character carried 
upwards, 
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„„ 
upwards, thus for /þ write & not C ; 
and if x ſhould follow a preceding 


character brought downwards, always 


uſe 4s in its room: thus for tax — | 
write tabs þ—.* 

In plate II. ſpecimens of the man- 
ner of joining are exhibited, which 
render a long verbal deſcription un- 
neceſſary.— In this plate, the alpha- 


betical characters are divided into 
claſſes, and the manner ſhown in 


which one of each claſs is to be joined 
to the reſt; this ſerves as a direction 
for all of the ſame claſs, except that 


a few inſtances are omitted, which 


the writer's own * will readily 


ſupply.+ 
As 


* In ſome few inſtances there muſt be excep- 
tions to this general rule, till the prepoſitions 


and terminations are learned; when they will all 
vaniſh. | | 


+ The three inſtances in the plate which have 


a flar placed over them, are to be rejected as 
ſubject to ambiguity—they are not wanted. 5 
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As ſome letters have two characters 
each appropriated to them, it will be 
found moſt expedrent to begin ſome 
words with the firit of them, and 
others with the ſecond; but the learner 
will ſoon find a fort of natural readi- 
neſs, in chuſing the moſt proper, 
without particular directions; as thoſe 
gentlemen who practiſe Mr. Byrom's 
Scheme can teſtify from ex perience.— 
Copying the ſpecimens will ſoon ren- 
der joining the characters familiar 
and eaſy, 

Some characters which join unna- 
turally to moſt preceding ones, we 
have taken care to aſſign to ſuch let- 
ters, as have the ſmalleſt power in 
pronunciation. H is one of theſe, 
and may always be omitted in the 
middle and end of a word, provided 
that the vowel which belongs to it in 
the ſame ſyllable be expreſſed, thus 
inhabitant may be written zuabitant, 


and Jehovah Feova, or even Jova. 
| Nay 


„ | 
| Nay at the very beginning of words 
5 may be omitted, if the vowel fol- 
lowing it be expreſſed : thus we may 
write amour for humour. — The cha- 
racter for y like that for 5 will ſel- 
dom join naturally in the middle or 
end of a word; but it is a vowel and 
muſt be expreſſed as 2, when it occurs 
at the end; and in the middle it is 
never found as a conſonant, except 
in compound words, * ſuch as vine- 
yard, fleelyard; which may therefore 
be written vine yard, fteel yard. F 
Thoſe letters which are fimilar in 
ſound, are made in our alphabet to 
correſpond to each other in form; in 
ſuch a manner, that if at any time 
the character for one ſuch letter be 


= inconvenient, the character for the 


other 


®* Beyond is the only exception to this remark 
that I recolle&t, which may de written Y; as 
behind may V. 

+ A compound word may at any time be 
written as two diſtinct words. 
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other may eaſily and naturally be 
ſubſtituted in its room, with a real 


increaſe of expedition, and at the 


ſame time without any injury to the 


legüibility: for it muſt be a matter of 


entire indifference to a reader, for ex- 
ample, whether prepoſterous, ſcribble, 
inaptitude, be written as properly 
ſpelled, or preboſterous, ſeripple, inab- 


 tifude, All ſuch exchanges are point- 
ed out in plate II; but let it here be 


noticed, that they are not to take 


place at the beginning, but only in 


the middle or end of a word; except 
in the caſe of g, which may have 


greater liberties taken with it in this 


reſpect than the reſt of the letters; 


thus qualify may be written Laliſy. 
quite, lite.“ | 


Mr. 5 


If the learner be afraid at firſt of truſting to 
t as the repreſentative of zh, he may in the mid- 
dle of a word join f and h together, till his cou- 
rage is improved; thus, lengthen may be written 
W inſtead of ]; but I prefer the latter, 


CL 

Mr. Byrom has aſſigned but one 
character to / and v, though both 
conſonants of frequent occurrence; 
and vaſt numbers of words are ren- 
dered ambiguous in his Short-hand 
for want of diſtinguiſhing between 
them at the beginning, notwithſtand- 
ing they may be ſafely exchanged for 
each other in the middle or end of 
words. V approaches as near to the 
ſound of v as /, and w as a conſo- 
nant is more rare and frequently 
quieſcent. Iapprehend therefore that 
a great advantage is gained, by mak- 
ing .o the companion of v in this 
Short-hand, inſtead of /. In the 
middle and end cf words / and v may 
be freely exchanged for each other as 
convenience may require; but / muſt 
never be written for w, but always 
'); hence it follows that) at the be- 
gianing or in the middle of a word, 
will always repreſent either v or w3 
and when it ends a word it will al- 
G ways 
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ways ſtand either for v or þ becauſe 
w is never a conſonant at the end of 


a word. 


It being our buſineſs, to make the 
greateſt advantage of our Characters, 
for the purpoſe of expedition conſiſtent 
with legibility, in plate II. are exhi- 
bited ſome contractions, which are 
produced by only cutting off the an- 
gle between two conſonants. The 
uſe of theſe is more or leſs extenſive, 


according to the capacity of each, for 


Joining to a preceding character ; but 


all of them will be found extremely 


uſeful at the beginning of words. 
To thoſe contractions in the plate 
the learner is deſired to add /* chr, 
* cbt, which are formed in a ſimilar 
way; as allo „ for a contraction of 6 
q when the laſt conſonant in a word: 
but this muſt never be joined to 4 or / 
when ſtanding by themſelves; for am- 
biguity would be the certain conſe- | 
quence : 


1 
quence: to 7 and it may, thus 3 
yth or youth,  qgth or quoth . 

The ſame kind of contraction with 
that which ſtands laſt in the plate, 
may be uſed very extenſively; and is 
extremely proper at the cloſe of a 
word ending with v or rms 3 
J9, &e. 

If to theſs S we alſo add 
from p tf or what, to be uſed when 
ſtanding by itſelf, or at the beginning 
of a word when followed by an r, we 
ſhall find great convenience from it ;* 
as alſo from writing wn Y from the 
bottom inſtead of X: the circum- 
ſtance of the mark's being begun at 
the bottom will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
it from /h or 7d. 

Under the title Double Letters in 
plate II. the leatner will ſee the beſt 
methods of writing 46, dd, &c. which 

G 2 21:28: 

* If any perſon after proper trials, ſhall find 


he cannot keep this contraction diſtinct from mt 
"] , he muſt not venture to ule it. 
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are very plain: all therefore that is 
neceſſary to be obſerved here concern- 
ing them is, that though the heads of 

b and þ are doubled in ſize, the d 

ftrokes are but of the uſual length. 

No letters need to be doubled un- 

| leſs a vowel comes between: let fall 
be written al; letter leter, dabble da- 
ble; but you muſt write mammon 
mmon ; babble bble, candid candd, &c.+ 
Amongſt the double letters are a 
kind of contracted characters which 
may require explanation.—The firſt 
6 includes in itſelf the r, the ſecond 
includes the 7; therefore a ſmall 
ſtroke dividing them reſpectively in 
two, leaves in the one caſe a b at top, 
and 


4 In ſhort-hand we always conſider and ſpeak 
of two conſonants of the ſame name, coming to- 
gether without an intervening vowel, as one con- 
lonant: thus, e. g. though anniverſary in its ſe- 
cond ſyllable begins with x, yet becauſe » alſo 
concluded the firſt, we ſhould rank the word with 
an-ar-chy; and include it in the claſs of words 
whoſe ſecond —— begins with a vowel, 
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and an r at bottom; in the other a 4 
at top, and ? at bottom; ſo that one 
1s properly br and the other as truly. 
bt.* Theſe inſtances will explain the 
reſt. A loſs of time is ſuſtained by 
making the dividing ſtroke, but it 
may often be ſupplied by the preced- 
ing character as 7” br, A Apt, &c. 
but the dividing ſtroke, and every ſign 
of it, may frequently be omitted; 
eſpecially in words of many ſyllables, 
as conſtitute i; and the adept will 
ſoon be aware, that he may take an 
equal liberty with many words which 
are ſhorter: but let the mere learner 
adhere religiouſly to his rules, leſt by 
venturing too far of a ſudden, he 

G 3 | meet 


And as b and p exchange with each other, 
they will alſo as properly repreſent pr and pt, 
The contractions for by bt bf may be uſed even 
at the beginning of words for pr ft F; and bb 
will ſerve for %; and pp for pb; and ſo pn for 
bn in any caſe, —The reader may be aſſured that 
no ambiguity will ariſe from hence warthy his 
notice, | | | 
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meet with ſome unexpected check or 
diſcouragement, to damp his ſpirits 
and prevent his future progreſs. 

Mr. Byrom directs to give ſome 
characters a greater ſlope than uſual 
to ſuggeſt that they are doubled, thus 
is /, Nis /; but this is a diſtinc- 
tion too difficult to be obſerved in 
ſwift-writing.— The drawing a very 
ſmall ſtroke in ſome inſtances without 
taking off the pen, which is another 
method of doubling a letter recom- 
mended by that gentleman, has too 
great a tendency in my opinion to 
introduce ambiguity: by this device 
tt ſhould be thus expreſſed , but if 
in quick writing the dividing ſtroke 
were made a little too long, which 
may often OR it would. be 5 
I have preſented the reader in plate 
IV. with an additional method of 
doubling conſonants, agreeable to an- 
other and more judicious one of Mr. 

|  Byrom; 


> 
Buyrom; viz. by making the preced- 
ing or following character but half 
its common length; which is a ſuffi- 
cient and natural hint, that the cha- 
racter which is of the common ſize 
is to be conſidered as two: to inſtance 
by the firſt combination f r- the 
top of the firſt character till it comes 

in a line with r repreſents , below 
that to the bottom it repreſents 7, 
and therefore the whole is with the 
ſtricteſt propriety termed Str, and by 
exchange pr: ſo alſo ꝙ is ght or that. 
Let as much uſe as poſſible be made 
of this kind of contraction, for it is 
very advantageous for expedition, 
without ſubtracting in the leaſt from 
legibility. Mr. Byrom's Scheme will 
admit of few of theſe contractions, 
1n compariſon with the preſent. 

By uniting this and a former mode 
of contraction together, ＋ will be 
equivalent to Spetator or Spectator. 
The / divides the p (for ſo it is by 

EE = ex- 
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exchange) into pf and the ſhort # 
converts the ? into 7t,—N. B. A t is 
ſometimes made to repreſent %, by 
having the preceding or ſubſequent 
conſonant ſhortened after the above 
manner; thus þ is r as well as 
tir, and for the fame reaſon F is th: 
as well as %; and fo in ſimilar caſes, 
The gentlemen who practiſe My. 
Byrom's Method will witneſs that no 
ambiguity ariſes from hence.“ 

It is now time to give ſome direc- 
tions for ſpelling in ſhort-hand, as 
far as Conſonants are concerned; for 
about Yowels we ſhall be yet ſilent 
for a while.—— The general rule for 
ſpelling in ſhort-hand is“ Spell as 
you pronounce,” by following which 
direction every quieſcent conſonant 

will 


* An infallible way of preventing ambiguity 
in ſuch caſes is, to writc the dividing ſtroke 
when t is intended, as btr ; { and when th is 
deſigned, to ſollow this method as . bthr z \ or 
vice verſa, as the learner pleaſes, 
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will be dropped; and one that is 
more proper, will often be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room- of another which 
is lels ſo,—Put a few examples will 
be better than a long deſcription— 
Chaite mult be written Maiſe, laugh 
las, draught draft, though rb, debt 
det, phyſic f/ik, acquire aquire, ſcene 
ſene, thick thik, ſchiſm /iſm, verdict 
verdit, handſome hanſum, gnat nat, 
foreign foren, writing viting, high 
hi, honeſt oneſt, chaos haos, rhetoric 
retorik, eſther efler, oh o, knap naps 
adjuſt /t, calf hav, plaim Jam, kiln 
ſil, pique pik, receipt reſet, friend- 
ſhip Vrenſbip, iſland zland, wrap rap, 
wry vi, ſtretch rech, amends amens, 
ſoften % of- -en, tempt femt; after 3 
when 4 is pronounced as r, write 7 
for it if moſt convenient; as profeſſed 
M —Let theſe inſtances be carefully at- 
tended to and uniformly imitated. As 
he is a bad ſpeller, who deviates from 
the prevaliing orthography in long- 
hand; 


. 
hand; ſo alſo is he, who in ſhort- 
hand does not take care to correct it, 
when he can thereby add t to expe- 
dition. 

The rule“ spell as you pro- 
nounce, though it ſhould be reli- 
giouſly obſerved when words will be 
curtailed by it, is yet to be diſre- 
garded when it would add to the 
length of them; thus artichokes, 
though pronounced hartichokes, muſt 
be written as it is ſpelled; and -/- 
garagus, though ſounded Jparrow- 
graſs, muſt have no 7 inſerted in its 
laſt ſyllable. 

Moreover we find in our language, 
that in many inſtances, conſonants 
which are not totally guzeſcent in 
pronunciation, are ſtill not neceſſary 
for diſtinguiſhing one word from an- 
other; and in ſuch caſes it is proper, 
for the purpoſe of expedition, to 
drop thoſe conſonants, as if they were 
not ſounded at all.— G may be drop- 
ped 
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ped in ſuch words as ſtrength, length, | 
thus write ftrenth, lenth: J in ſuch 
as fetch fech, next nex, ſofter er: 
Act ect ict may generally be repre- 
ſented by + alone, as contract con- 
trab, direct dire“: As edis icts may 
be expreſſed by &s or x, as facts faks, 
effects effeks, afflicts affix; Pe when 
it ends a word of more than one 
ſyllable may drop the z, thus precept 
may be expreſſed precep :* may be 
often omitted in ſuch words as back- 
ward, forward: Net may drop the 
c, as digunt for disjunct, diftint for 
diſtin : M/ and mp/ may drop the 
þ and p, thus for contemplate write 
contemlate, for humbly humly : Mbr 
and mpr in like manner may always 
drop the & and p, as num for num- 
ber: and in myptr the p may always 

be 


* Let C be the cloſing þ or þ at the end of a 

word when no more than 5 or p is intended, 

but ſ when pt is meant, as in precept; and & 
"w bf, as in rebuff.. 


CW} 
be ſuppreſſed, as temter for tempter, 
&c. &c. a 
The Yowels are all expreſſed by 
the dot in different ſituations.— 
Standing by itſelf in the higher part 
of the ſpace, even with the top of 
the perpendicular and diagonal ſtrokes, 
the dot repreſents @; a little lower e; 
in the middle i or y; ſomething lower 
o; and at the bottom 4.—Now the 
dot which ſtands for the article à, 
naturally repreſents awe which con- 
tains no conſonant, and will likewiſe 
ſerve for an before a word beginning 
with a vowel; the pronoun J, will 
ſuit equally for eye; o may repreſent 
O! oh! owe; and uy will ſerve for 
10. See plate I. Vowels places. 
Placed at the top, before or after a 
perpendicular or inclined character 


brought 


* If the o and 17s place ſhould at any time 
be confounded, it will be of no conſequence ; 


for o owe will not ſuit the connection when who 
is meant. | 
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brought downwards, a dot repreſents 
@; a little lower e; and ſo on, as in 
the ſpace; thus, I at I et it 1 et | ut; 
fta te ti i to | tu: but if the cha- 
racter be carried upward, the place 
of à is then naturally thrown to the 
bottom; for the vowels are reckoned 
from the point at which the conſo- 
nant is begun; e. g. Sal del $i Zol 
Zul; I la & le Sli g lo lu. | 
Before horizontal characters pro- 
perly ſo called the place of à is over 
the left-hand point; of e a little 
more to the right, &c.; — as .. es 


ts 05 us. After ſuch characters 
the vowels are placed below in the 


ſame order, thus, — ſa . 7 
77. 

-" Before „„ expreſſed 
by a dot on the outſide of the cha- 
racter, in a line with the point at 
which it begins, as am an; e by 
one on the outſide approaching nearer 
to the middle of the curvature, 

5 thus, 
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1 
thus, — ; i by a dot on the outſide 
of 2, but in the inſide of A. 
over againſt the middle, as in in; 
o by one placed in the inſide the cha- 
rafter, not far from the concluding 
point, as .w om on; and u within, 
in a line with the concluding point, 
as > w um un. After the four cha- 
racters above ſpecified, the vowels 
are placed in a contrary manner, 


ma mn me m mi we mo . mu; 


na nme ns ni C. no x31 nu. 
Vowels between conſonants are 
thus expreſſed; a and e are ſet in 
their uſual places after the conſonant 
which they follow, as 1 /t, I ſet; 
i In its uſual place after the preceding 


or before the following conſonant, as 


7 or t; * and o and ꝝ in their 
cuſtomary places before the follow- 


ing 


* Where theſe two different places of 7 are 
diſtin, as in this inſtance, advantage may be 
taken of them to diſtinguiſh one word from an- 
other, as "ny be kite, "1 quite. 
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ing conſonant as | /of, J ſut. See 
plate IV. under the title Yowels Places 
more fully repreſented. ' 

The propriety and even neceſſity of 
expreſſing the vowels after the above- 
ſtated methods, will ſoon be very 
clearly diſcerned by the learner ; whoſe 
time therefore 'we ſhall not take up 
with reaſoning upon them.“ | 

The dot thus employed, will ex- 
preſs with ſufficient accuracy all the 
vowel ſounds in our language. Ai or 
ay au or aw are to be repreſented in 
the ſame manner as a; becauſe à has 
theſe very ſounds in different words - 

oi or 


* When one character is converted into two 
by the dividing ſtroke, the top half has three 
' vowels places before it: a and e having one place, 
1 one, and o and # one: in the middle all the 
vowels are diſtinctly repreſented ; and after the 
laſt there are three places, as before the firſt— 
By placing the dividing ſtroke a little lower if 

the vowel precede, or higher if it follow, more 
room may be gained to expreſs the vowels places 
but there needs little accuracy about it: for which 


reaſon no examples are given, 
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oi or oy may be expreſſed as i to which 
it approaches neareſt in ſound; oz or 
ow as in ſound, crown, are to be writ- 
ten as 9;* and v9 as . — The learner 
is not at any time to regard what 
letter or letters are employed in long- 
hand, to repreſent any wvowe] found; 
hut only what the ſound intended 
really is; and what fingle dot, ac- 
cording to the above directions, will 
beſt expreſs it: by obſerving this ad- 
vice he will be naturally led to write 
(as he ought to do) no more than one 
vowel for one vowel found; whether 
it be expreſſed in common writing by 
one, two, or three vowel letters. 

Neither Mr. Byrom nor any other 
' teacher of Short-hand, has given par- 
ticular directions when to expreſs 
vowels, and when to omit them ; but 
have left this matter entirely to the 
21 5 „„ 


I, is never a vowel in our Short-hand al- 
phabet, and therefore may not be Joines with a 
vowel to form a diphthong. 


6 


fancy of their diſciples; from a per- 


ſuaſion, as I ſuppoſe, that it was im- 


poſſible to form uſeful general rules 


for ſpelling with vowels.— After hav- 


ing attentively conſidered the ſubject, 
I am however of a different opinion; 
and ſhall therefore proceed to give 
| ſome directions on this head, which 


will I hope be eaſily underſtood, ap- 


pear natural and rational, and recom- 
mend themſelves to the approdation 
of the learner. 


The greater the number of conſo- 


nants in a word, the leſs will it re- 
quire the aid of a vowel to make it 
legible; thus ndur, tmir, rmrkbl, 
&c. are eaſily read by their conſo- 
nants, but to monoſyllables, which 
for the moſt part have few conſo- 
nants, a vowel is more neceſſary; yet 
expedition requires that we be not 


too profuſe even upon them. This 
general rule therefore becomes pro- 


per, that No more vowels ſhall be 
be « written 


„ 
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« ſyllable muſt be expreſſed ;” for 


© 
« written than are neceſſary to an 
« eaſy legibility'—Which rule will 


exclude all the vowels in an almoſt 


endleſs variety of words. From a 
like regard to expedition we mult lay 


down this ſecond general rule, that 


% No more than one vowel ſhall be 
« written in any word.“ * 
The particular caſes, in which it 


is proper to expreſs vowels for the 


ſake of legibility, are tunes by 
the following rules. 

'1. © A vowel which begins a mo- 
* noſyllable muſt be written“; as in 
add, apt, aft, elf, ill, &c. which could 
not be read with any tolerable degree 
of certainty without their reſpective 
vowels. 

2. A vowel which ends a mono- 


the 


In proper names and ſuch words as idea and 


_ eaſy, more muſt needs be inſerted, 


(99) 
the ſame reaſon; as by, few, pay, 
bow, flee, true, &c. ſpelled in Short- 
hand i, fu, pa, bo, fle, tru. 
n a monoſyllable no ſhort 

: vowel needs to be expreſſed ;”” be- 
cauſe the abſence of a vowel at the 
beginning or end; ſuggeſts that there 
muſt be one in the middle. & 

4. In a monoſyllable a long vowel 
© muſt be written”; which will be 
known to be a /ong vowel, becauſe 
a ſhort one would have been exclud- 
ed. The learner may notwithſtand- 
ing this rule, omit the ng vowel in 
common monoſyllables, an, both, li Je, 
Jake, &c. 
„ 3. 

+ E final is excluded from this rule, for being 
never ſounded we never write it at all in Short- 
hand. 
1 The reaſon for the two laſt rules ſhows the 
| folly of ſuppoſing, that all vowels /ri&tly ſpeak- 
ing may be omitted in ſhort-hand, 

$ Though many monoſyllables differ from 


each other only in their ſhort vowels, yet no 
ambiguity will ariſe in this rule. See Introd, 


bp 44. 
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. „% A word of more than one 
& ſyllable ending with a vowel (not 
being a final e} © muſt have that 
« yowel expreſſed” ; (of courſe all 
others are to be dropped, becauſe of 
the ſecond general rule, namely, that 
« No more than one vowel muſt be 
expreſſed in any word”) thus aptly, 
empty, conciſely, druinely, are ſpelled 
yptli, mti, knjsi, dunli, better than 
aptl, emt, knjifl, duinl. & 
6. A word of more than one 
« ſyllable not ending with a vowel, 
« but having a long vowel in it, muſt. 
have that long vowel expreſled”; 
for next to the ferminative the long 
vowel in a word, being found in the 
ſyllable which is moſt diſtinctly 
ſounded, affords the * help for 


read- 


* Though a word ending with a vowel, 
ſhould take after it a plural or poſſeſſive g, or the 
s which terminates the third perſon ſing, indic. 
of the verb, yet the vowel ſhould be inſerted, as 
folly's follies H rallies . 
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reading.“ By this rule abate will be 
written bate, obey bey, amuſement 
muſement, admire dmire, private privt, 
eſpouſal ſpout, &c. expreſſions fully 
ſufficient for the words intended, and 
much better than abt, ob, amſmnt, 
admr, prouat, eſpe. 

7. A word of two ſyllables hav- 
* ing no erminative nor long vowel, 
requires to have its incipient vowel 
“ expreſſed, if it has one”; + thus 
write, acorn afrn, actor aꝶtr, engine 
engn, image mg, effect t. 
8. A word of three or more 
* ſyllables, having no zerminative nor 
* long vowel, may drop even its in- 
cipient vowel”; as for imbelliſh 
H 3 write 


* 
* 


+ In many inſtances the lang vowel may be 
omitted in potyſyllables; thus write miſtaken, 
m/lkn. 

+ When a word of two ſyllables abounds with 
conſonants, the incipient vowel may however be 
frequently. omitted; as in accept which write 
kſpt, urgent nt, exempt xmt, expel xpl, &c. 
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write mb//b, for i improper mprpr, in- 
telligible rug, &c.—To this rule 
there is an objection ; which, to make 
it the better remembered, I ſhall 
throw into a rule, as follows: 
« When the negative prepoſitions 77 
im un ir are prefixed to words, 
«© which begin with the ſame conſo- 
* nant with which they reſpectively 
* end, the incipient vowel muſt al- 
«© ways be expreſſed”; ; thus write in- 
navigable inugbl, immodeſt imaſt, un- 
natural zztr/, irreligion irign, &c. to 
diſtinguiſh them from navigable nvgbl, | 
| modeſt maꝗſt, natural tr., religion 
Then, &c. 
9. © If two vowels meet together 
both diſtinctly ſounded, write the 
99 longeſt only”; thus write for idea 
i- de. 
Ain all words . 
my having neither ferminative, long nor 
*« mcipient vowel, expreſs no vowel 
« at all“; thus write banner bur, 
| | burden 
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burden 4rdn, conquer 4n&r, diſmal, 
d/ml, &c.* 

The above rules, it will be oh- 
ſerved, are deſigned as guides to a 
perſon writing at leiſure; not to men 
that are compoſing or writing after 
a ſpeaker. Such perſons may omit as 
many vowels as they find neceſſary, 
and ſupply them at leiſure; but ſhould 
take care in general to ſupply them, 
before they venture to read publicly, 
what they have ſo rapidly written. 
The reader will find the above rules 
well worth learning, and when he 
comes to apply them they will not be 
found difficult. I cannot help ob- 

H 4 ſerving 


* Tf the learner thinks theſe expreſſions for 
words, or thoſe under the laſt rule but one, too 
deficient, let him remember that connection is 
wanting above; but cannot he eaſily read ſuch 
ſentences as theſe — Nothing is more disguſling 
than an imdſt woman; The r\gn of the heart will 
appear in the conduct; It is noble in man to knkr his 
paſſions ; What wiſe man would enli " under the bar 
of vice? 


Cie, 
ſerving here, that all Schemes of 

Short-hand hitherto publiſhed, are 
extremely deficient for want of direc- 
tions concerning the caſes in which 
vowels ſhould be written or omitted; 
and that the above rules may be a- 
dopted into any Scheme of Short- 
hand whatſoever. | 

It is very neceſſary for the ſake of 
expedition, to appoint ſome methods 
of abbreviating in every Scheme of 
Swift writing: the moſt common is 
that of giving a particular name to 
every character in the alphabet; or 
in other terms, making each when 
written /7g/y to repreſent ſome parti- 
cular word, This is an advantage 
not to be loſt; but let it be obſerved, 
that in the choice of the words which 
are to be thus repreſented, a different 
method muſt be purſued from that 
which the unexperienced would pre- 
fer; and inſtead of the alphabetical 
characters being uſed for the Jonge}t, 
e they 
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they ſhould be made to repreſent the 
moſt common, which in our language 
are generally the ſhorteſs words. 
Moreover care ought to be taken, ſo 
to adapt the Jetters of the alphabet, 
to the words. for which they are re- 
ſpectively to ſtand, that the former 

may naturally aſſiſt us to recollect the 
latter: the words ſhould therefore be 
expreſſed by their firſt conſonants in 
general; as & for but, u for and, &c. 
yet ſometimes the laſt conſonant may 
be preferable, as ch, rather than a, 
for which. The column marked 

Words in plate I. contains a liſt which 
1 approve of, but which may be both 
altered and enlarged. 

Where two characters are appro- 
priated to the ſame letter, there are 
in ſome inſtances found #w9 words 
_ oppoſite to them in the column of 
| Wards, divided by a ſemicolon ; of 
which the firſt word is expreſſed by 

| the 
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the firſt character, and the ſecond by 
the laſt; thus, / is 5, and ſ but. 
Some characters, capable of diffe- 
rent ſituations in the ſpace in which 
we write, have a diſtinct name in 
each ſituation ; thus s at the top is as, | 
in the middle zs,, and at bottom vs; 
and the horizontal & is can at top, and 
come at bottom. See the plate in theſe 
inſtances and in ½ and u. 

In ſome caſes I have appointed 
more than one word to be expreſſed. 
by one character; but in the plate, I 
have not carried this liberty to the 
utmoſt extent of which it js capable, 
even with a due regard to legibility.— 
But as I reckon the expreſſing of more 
than one word by one character, of 
vaſt advantage to expedition, I ſhall 
endeavour before I proceed, to ſatisfy 
the learner, that this liberty may be 
e taken as to be of no injury to the 


“ legibility.“ 
Let 


„ 5 
Let it then be obſerved that Con- 
NECTION 7s the maſter-key of Short- 
hand; and when ſuch a method of 
abbreviating a word is uſed, that con- 
nection will clearly and readily decy- 
pher the word, it is expreſſed with 
_ ſufficient diſtinctneſs. It is upon this 
principle that in the Introduction we 
vindicate the rhHird rule reſpeQing 
vowels ; by which, words that differ 
only in a ſhort vowel will all be writ- 
ten alike—See Introduction, p. 44.— 
There can be no objection to apply- 
ing the reaſoning there, to the pre- 
ſent caſe; and therefore all that ſeems 
neceſſary for me to add, is to aſſure 
the learner, that it has been my ſtudy, 
(and I know experimentally that I 
have ſucceeded) to fix only upon ſuch 
words for each ſhort-hand letter re- 
_ preſenting more than one, as connec- 
tion will diſtinguiſh. Let us how- 
ever examine one inſtance; ſuppoſe 
n, which at the bottom of the ſpace 
| ſtands 


( 
ſtands for whom and muſt. * Who 
can heſitate in determining which of 
thoſe words is intended in theſe fen- 
tences ? That which God delights in m 
be happy; They are the perſons m we 
overtoo juſt now: the connection here 
and in all inſtances, keeps the two 
words entirely diſtinct; even ſo as to 
prevent the leaſt doubt or heſitation. 
Suppoſe now we were to appoint in 
the- ſame ſituation to repreſent moſt 
alſo, who would read whom or muſt 
in ſuch a ſentence as God is a m gra- 
ciouc governour? — To ſhow the power 
of connection to decypher ſtill more 
fully, we will inſert the zz three times 
in the ſame ſentence, ſo as to ſtand. 
for all theſe three words; We m do 
good to thoſe from m 1e have received 
the m atrocious injuries. 
Such inſtances as theſe though they 
may ſurprize by their novelty, will 
yet 
SY. ave no particular reaſon for fixing on this 
letter any more than another, 


teig 

yet I am perſuaded ſatisfy the unpre- 
judiced, that the ſame character may 
ſtand for two or more words without 
injury to legibility; and convince 
them alſo of the truth of this gene- 
ral maxim, that much may be truſted 
to connection. And when I aflure 
them that all our remaining rules of 
abbreviation are ſuch, as thus depend 
upon connection (but only ſo far as 
each perſon ſhall judge for Simſelſ. 
that he particularly may venture to 
truſt to it) J hope it will prepare them 
to receive the remaining rules of ab- 
breviation with candour at leaſt. | 
If our reaſoning above be admitted, 
we have ſufficiently proved what was 


© obſerved, P. 10g, that the liſt in the 


plate may be enlarged. —As it is not 
ſafe however to truſt this buſineſs to 
every one, I ſhall here ſubjoin the 
compleat liſt which I make ule of, 
and by which the ſpecimens are writ- 
ten: they who are qualified may alter 

| it 


„ 

it as they pleaſe be by, but Puts 
do doings, & would doing, * 
had, - ſhould down, \ if of off, 
. againſt gave, among give given, 
o- God great, ago greateſt, % he 
hither, & could coming, — can come 
comings, — come common com- 
monly, 6 all will, f ſhall altogether, 
them me my am, - may him a- 
midſt, A moſt muſt whom, C and, 
v in inſtead, C not on one, () & up 
particularly, ( upon principal princi- 
pally, 5 quality concerning, / are or, 
— as eſſay, is his, us whoſe, 
1 the thee to,) was were, extra- 
ordinary extraordinarily, L exceed- 
ing 


* When any character is repeated thus, the 
firſt is ſuppoſed to ſtand in the higher part of the 
ſpace, and the ſecond in the lower: if it be 
written thrice, 'the firſt is ſuppoſed to be at top, 
the ſecond in the mide, and the third at the 
bottom. 

+ If the learner dreads any 3 in the 
uſe of three places, he may uſe but to; the ex- 
pedition will be very little injured by it. 


(111 
ing exceedingly, exact exactly, 9 


yet you, C which church, Q each 


chief, ) ſhe ſhow, q they thither ;— 
to theſe a/phabetical characters may 
be added the following, which are 


contracted, thus / chair chapter, f 
cheat, / greater, { Chriſt, + that 


thought, & have has half, J what, 
* your year. 


This liſt can be of very little if of 


any burden to the memory; it is hoẽC - 
ever worth all the pains it can poſſi- 


bly coſt thoſe, whoſe faculties of re- 


tention or recollection are moſt de- 


fective, if they require a ſhort-hand 
which poſſeſſes expeditzon. 

We have now ſeen, that a charac- 
ter when joined with others, has the 
name and power of a letter of the 
common alphabet; and that ſtanding 
by itſelf, it repreſents one or more 
entire words. Nov as it is our buſi- 


neſs, to make the greateſt uſe of each 


character in ſhort-hand, which the 
1 | nature 
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nature of our Scheme and of our lan- 


guage will allow; and as many words 


in Engliſh begin with parts called 
prepoſitions, and end with others called 
terminations, it will be uſeful, and is 
therefore eligible, to repreſent theſe 
parts of words, by ſingle characters, 
disjoined from the reſt of the word, 
but placed near enough to thow that 
they are connected with it: the pre- 
poſitions at the beginning, and the 
terminations at the end, as their names 
imply. 

Uſually, the gart conſonant of the 
prepoſition or termination will be the 
molt natural expreſſion for it, as be- 
ing the moſt regular, and at the ſame 
time contributing, generally ſpeak- 
ing, to aſſiſt the recollection more 
than any other — Vet in a few caſes 
ſome other may be proper: for thoſe 
inſtances in which I have appointed 
others, I could aflign particular rea- 
ſons; but Mr. Byrom's general one 

on 
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on a ſimilar occaſion, will be ſooneſt 
given; 6% to avoid greater inconve- 
c niences I was obliged to do it.” 
The prepoſitions I have made choice 


of will be ſeen in plate I. under that 


title. Be, ob, de, re, an, in, un, are 


inſerted in the liſt, becauſe in ſome 


few. caſes, it will contribute to the 
beauty of the writing, to have theſe 
prepoſitions disjoined; as ra- 
ther than ; the reſt of the pre- 


poſitions ſhould be uſually written 


whenever they occur.—To thoſe in 


plate I. muſt be added the liſt in 


plate III. under the title Compound 


Prepoſitions ; which except in one or 


two inſtances, are expreſſed by the 


firſt conſonants of the ſingle prepoſi- 


tions of which they. are compoſed. 


To the prepoſitions both ſingle and 


compound, the following additions 


may be made — write intro as inter, en 


as in, kk for concom, up (the firſt 5 
interpre, mnp miſinterpre, np (the ſe- 


cond 


— 


„N 
cond þ) impro, 1% (ſecond p} unpro, 
my miſin miſinter, p repre, mrp, 


miſrepre, am decom,—perhaps there 


may be a few prepoſitions overlooked, 
but the learner will contrive for them 
by analogy. 

The following rule will be ſuff- 
cient to ſhow the proper uſe of the 
prepoſitions; by neglecting to lay 
down which, Mr. Byrom has left the 
legibility of his Short-hand much leſs 
perfect than it might have been. 

Horizontal prepoſitions, and the 
e curves which anſwer to them, ſuch 
as m and u, muſt be placed in the 
© middle or at the bottom of the 
© Space; but thoſe which are per- 
© pendicular or diagonal, muſt be 


's 

c 

made ſhorter by one third than 
c 


uſual ; and may therefore be placed 
either in the upper or lower Pe 


of the ſpace as moſt convenient.” * 
See 

* The learcier will obſerve that the prepoſi- 
tional characters are to be uſed only at the begin- 
ning of words. 


ws Aa * as 
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See the examples in plate W. from 
which ſtrike remember. | | 
Further, If a vowel precede a 
+. prepoſition it may be entirely omit- 
© ted; thus write accommodate com- 
date, appropriate propriate.* 
© If it be neceſſary at any time to 
*-write a vowel immediately follow- 
ing a prepoſition, prefix it to the next _ 
* conſonant,' as connive > not -) 
For a prepoſition, for reaſons which 
will be ſeen in the ſecond part of this 
work, muſt not have any vowel pre- 
fixed or ſubjoined to it. 
Thoſe conſonants which are not 
appointed to be uſed for particular 
prepoſitions, may be employed as a 
kind of prepoſitions at large, to ex- 


_ preſs the firſt part of a compound 
10+ word; 


* If an s follow the 8 and a cha- 
racter which requires the dividing mark follow 
the 5s, 5 may be joined to the prepoſition, and 

converted into the dividing n thus * 


inſult, 


(116) 
word; as gentle-man , gentle - 
woman , ginger-bread, =, 

landlord + Compound words 
which cannot be thus expreſſed, as 
beginning with a conſonant already 
appropriated to ſome prepoſition, may 
be either Joined or disjoined as plea- 
ſure or convenience ſhall diftate, as 
coach- man eo, 

Let it be noticed with reſpect to 
the terminative characters, that they 
are never to be uſed in writing mono- 
ſyllables: which being obſerved, they 
may be made either long or ſhort at 
pleaſure, and ſet in any part of the 
ſpace, as moſt convenient; becauſe 
they will be diſtinguiſhed, by the 
mere circumſtance of being disjoined, 
from common letters; whereas the 
prepoſitions in all caſes would not. 
The termination g * is an excep- 
tion which muſt be always written at 
the bottom, and ing at top. 


| The 
* Sce Grammatical Marks, plate III. 
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The terminative mark „ is alſo 


another exception to the general rule, 


and muſt be placed higher or lower 


in the ſpace, according as the vowel 
which begins the termination for 


which it ſtands, ſhall regularly re- 


quire.— Let it be obſerved, that 
though in the plate it appears to re- 


preſent only ation etion, &c yet it is 
intended to ſtand for tion with the laſt 


vowel and conſonants of any ſyllable 
immediately preceding tion e. g. for 
action, &c. enſion, &c. ination, &c. op- 
tion, &c. umption, &c. Sc. From 
the omiſſion of the conſonants pre- 
ceding tion in theſe inſtances, no am- 


biguity will ariſe, as long as care is 


taken, that the vowels before each 
conſonant be duly expreſſed: e. g. 
He was a man of wonderful zuvetion, 
will naturally be read invention: He 
got no honour by his ſhare in the 
tranſation, i. e. tranſaction. : 

13 If 
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If this terminative mark follow _. 
s, — 4, — x, the firſt vowel of the 
termination ſhould be ſuggeſted by 
placing the — sin that vowels place 
with reſpect to the preceding charac- 
ter; thus for aſcenſion write — the 
point of the terminative , being in 
the e's place of the preceding 6, ſhows 
the vowel intended. 

The learner is deſired to take no- 
tice, that // is deſigned to repreſent 
the termination ſhip, which there was 
not convenient room to inſert in the 5 
plate. 
© If one termination follow an- 
© other, the laſt muſt be written at 
length; as poſſibility & or without 
the dividing ſtroke E, — 
N. 

© If a prepoſition and termination 
© compole the whole of a word, ei- 


1 5 ther one or the other as the writer 


« pleaſes, muſt be written at length; 
as 
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as comical =2 or * , tranſition — 
or 12. 

There is one general method of 
contraction which it is I ſuppoſe 
almoſt needleſs to mention ; namely 
to abbreviate in ſhort-hand the words 
which it is uſual to abbreviate in 
common writing; expreſſing no more 

the former, than is done in the 
: e ; e. g. Dr for Doctor, Mr. for 


Miſter, admnr for adminiſtrator, &c.; 


ſo for ever always write er V, for 
even een V, for over oer /; ;—The 
three laſt contractions may be even 
uſed in compoſition, thus for deliver 
write del er, eventide eentide, overtake 
_ overtake, and for every ee ]; or cut- 
ting off the e / ; which will always 
be diſtinguiſhed by connection from 
wry Or Tye. Poetic contractions 


may be uſed in common, as morn for 
_— morning 


No prepoſitive nor terminative character 
ſhould be prefixed or ſubjoined to monoſyllables. 
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morning, trump for trumpet, even or 
een for evening. ITS 
It is very uſual in common writing 
to contract two words into one, but 
this practice I adviſe the learner not 
to imitate; for in thoſe inſtances in 
which it is commonly done, it will 
for the molt part take longer time to 
expreſs them after that manner, than 
to write the words ſeparately ; thus 
he will N is ſhorter than He , 
20 nof C than won! Js and can- 
not” than cant A, &c, Nc. 

A perſon poſſeſſed of the true ſpi- 
rit of ſhort-hand, will not be able to 
bear any intermixture of common 
characters in the writing; but will 
require a uniformity in the look of 
the whole. Short-hand and long- 
hand blended together, make a pre- 
poſterous and monſtrous appearance: 
if the intermixture be neceflary, the 
Scheme of Short-hand muſt be very 
faulty ; if not, the writer has been 

5 | too 
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too indolent to make himſelf maſter 


of it, I adviſe the learner by no 
means to blend one with another. 


So great an advocate am I for the 


uniform appearance of ſhort-writing, 


that in plate IIT. I have given ſhorter 


expreſſions for figures than the com- 
mon: to which, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh them in writing from /iteral 
characters, I propoſe that this mark 
} ſhould be prefixed, at the bottom 
of the ſpace before numeral figures, and 


at the top before ordinal, thus J is 


12, / J twelfth. Theſe characters 
may be joined together in any num- 
ber which will be kept within the 
| ſpace; but if at any time one or more 
would exceed it, or the joining be 
inconvenient, you may disjoin: write 
1774 N, 234528 / ; a cypher 
is expreſſed by s, as 20 /b, 50 

19), 504 XN, 7062 7, 809 16"; 


but when two or more come toge= 


ther, all but the firſt muſt be expreſſed 


by 
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, a8 0 
by dots, as 200 „, 5000 13, 
$0034 , 500034 -N. 

This method of expreſſing figures 
is ſhorter, except in a very few in- 
ſtances, than the common; equally 
diſtinct, becauſe of the figure mark 
prefixed; and more beautiful, be- 
cauſe it gives a uniform appearance to 
all the writing. It is not however 
eſſential to the ſhort- hand; therefore 
a learner who is of a different opinion 5 
may uſe the common figures. 
For the fake of uniformity in the 
appearance of the writing, and from 
a regard to general beauty, I have 

alſo in plate III. propoſed ſome new 
ſtops, —Of theſe I like the comma 
the leaſt of all, becauſe it is longer 
than the mark uſed in long-hand:; 
but as it is a very common ſtop, I 
would recommend the exprefling it 
at all times, by a ſpace ſomewhat 
greater than is uſual between word 


and word, inſtead of any mark at 
all : 
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all: and in quick writing, when neat- 
neſs muſt give way to expedition, let 
all the ſtops as well as the comma, 
be expreſſed by ſpaces only; each be- 
ing proportjoned to the length of the 
ſtop omitted. —Stops like figures, af- 


5 ter all, may be expreſſed agreeably 


to the particular fagcy of the writer. 
They who are as great friends to 
the uniform appearance of ſhort- 
writing as I am, will chuſe inſtead of 
letters, or the common reference- 
marks, to ule thoſe in plate III, others 
may pleaſe themſelves.—YN. B. The 
marks ſhould be made ſmaller than 
in the plate, and ſet at the bottom of 
the ſpace, RO 
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A New SCHEME OF SHORT-HAND. 


PAT” IK 


HE firſt part of this work con- 


tains the ſimple plan of the 


Short-hand ; and furniſhes a Scheme 


of Swift-writing which is perfectly 
regular, very legible, and ſufficiently 
expeditious for common purpoſes. 
The ſpecimen contained in plate V. 
will, I apprehend, ſpeak ſufficiently 


in its behalf, and recommend it to 


the practice of thoſe who will take 


the trouble of examining it. They 


who wiſh to attain to all the expe- 
dition, which with a due regard to 
legibility may be derived from the 
nature of the plan, will attend me 
through this ſecond part; in which 

| they 
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they will find certain rules of abbre- 
viation, founded upon, and ſuggeſted 
by, methods which are commonly 
practiſed in long-hand. ; 
I have endeavoured in the firſt part 
to ſhow, that each letter of our al- 
phabet, may be made to repreſent 
two or more different words, without 
ambiguity to the reader, p. 108. 
This is a matter of ſo much importance 
to the learner, and has been ſo little, if 
at all noticed and attended to by ſhort- 
hand writers, that a fuller proof may 
be wiſhed for, and even fuller than 
can be attained but by repeated trials - 
and experience. Vet ſurely ſome de- 
gree of confidence is due to the re- 
preſentations of a writer, on a ſub- 
ject which hardly any one can be 
ſuppoſed to have ſtudied like him 
ſelf; till a fair and impartial enquiry 
ſhall have convicted him either of 
miſtake or miſrepreſentation, 


3 
It may be of ſome weight to con- 


firm our aſſertions and reaſonings in 


P- 108. and to prepare the reader for 


the rules which are to follow, (which 


are founded upon this maxim, that 
Connection is the Maſter-key of Short- 
hand) if we ſhow that the letters of 
the alphabet may in a variety of in- 
ſtances, ſtand for ſeveral different 
words beſides thoſe already aſſigned 
to them, without ſubtracting at all 
from legibility. 

In our compleat liſt of words ex- 


preſſed by a fingle alphabetical cha- 


racter each, we have made z the re- 
preſentative of whom, muſt, and moſt ; 
yet are not the following ſentences, 
in which i ſtands for none of theſe, 
very intelligible ? Our merchants re- 
ceived large orders out of Germany 
by the laſt Dutch z. There have 


lately been ſome violent eruptions of 


m Etna. At Cana of Gallilee Jeſus 


wrought his firſt 2:2. I am a n more 


ſinned 


% * Sy : 4 by” $. 
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ſinned mink than ſinning ; &e.— 
Let us for further ſatisfaction take 
another letter; F for inſtance, which 
ſtands for the, thee, and 70; and try 
it after the ſame manner. The 
Chriſtian's guide is the new 7. He 
is to take his 7 at the Old Bailey. 

Dinner was juſt ſet upon the 7, He 
was a man of a very uneven .I do 
not know whether ſome perſons may 

not heſitate about the meaning of an 
mM or a t in ſome of the above ſen- 

tences; for though I aſſert that Con- 

nection is the Maſter-key of Short 
hand, I do not ſuppoſe every one ca- 
pable of turning this key with equal 
adroitneſs. Some will eaſily read the 
aboye ſentences, ſome would read 
them if more contracted, others per- 
haps would not chuſe to have con- 
tracted them at all; but let it be no- 
ticed, that the mode of abbreviation 
is all that we are conſidering; and if 
that be allowed in the general to be 
conſiſtent 


oO ) 


conſiſtent with an eaſy legibility, every 
one muſt avail himſelf of it as far as 
he is fenfible that he ſafely may. I 
fuppoſe that none to whom ſhort- 
hand is an object worthy of attention, 
are incapable of making ſome advan- 
tage of it. I beg it may be noticed 


in this place, and remembered 


throughout the remainder of this 
work, that our reaſoning is not in- 
tended to vindicate the Specimens 


which we may produce of the ſeveral 


methods of abbreviation adopted by 


us; but merely the methods theme 


ſelves leaving to every one to judge 
for himſelf, what ufe he ſhall make 
of each; or whether he may not to- 
tally reject ſome of them. | 


With reſpect to the above mode of 


i abbreviation, it is not urged upon the 
learner; though conſiſtent with legi- 


bility, and not burdenſome to the 


memory. Let each one pleaſe him- 
ſelf.— But as it is uſual in long-hand, 
K _ when 


Wl (199) 
= | when a word has only its firſt vowel | 
[ expreſſed, to draw a daſh after it as a 
mark of deficiency; I ſhall recom- 
mend a mark of deficiency in ſhort- 
hand, equivalent to it ; by which the 
firſt conſonant of the word intended, 
| will be effectually diſtinguiſhed from 
i | a mere alphabetical character, of 
Nv courſe rendered incapable of repre- 
ſenting any word of the given % of 
words, and at once ſhown to have its 
interpretation in the connection. 
Let our mark of deficiency then be 
a dot, placed at the concluding point of 
à2 character, in ſuch a manner, that 
if the character was produced it 
would paſs through it. A p with 
this mark CORE it C will . 
equivalent to p „5a 4 C to d- 
an f to f——, &c. thus, By 
yeſterday's & p we find that 
trade begins to revive at London. 
You may r d-— upon my promiſe. 


„ 


It is s unjuſt 10 puniſh one who has 


committed no \ & 

The practicability and: abe 
neſs of this ſcheme ſuggeſt an im- 
provement, by which words expreſſed 
after this manner, may be rendered 
much more plain and intelligible, 
than thoſe abbreviated by a correſpon- 
dent method in long-hand. For fince 
it is proper, in moſt caſes at leaſt in 
which only the firſt conſonant of a 
word is expreſſed, to uſe a mark of 
deficiency, we may by placing it dif- 
ferently, or varying its form, make 
it repreſent to what part of ſpeech 


the abbreviated word belongs; and 


ſhow whether it be adjective, adverb, 
ſubſtantive, and if ſubſtantive, whe- 
ther fingulas or plural, &c. In 

| K 2 plates 


* Mr. Byrom's having no mark for a plural 
ſubſtantive is a great defect: by writing an s to 
expreſs plurality, and placing a dot at the point 
of joining, he ſubjects his Short-hand to 5 — 

tu 
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plates III. and IV. under the title 
_ Grammatical Marks I have ſhewn 
theſe, their fituation and uſe; ſo 
that I need not ſpend much time here 
in explaining either. What I have 
principally to remark is, 

That no great accuracy is bebe 
with reſpect to the adjective and ad- 
verb marks, but provided they be 
placed ſo as to be clearly diſtinguiſhed 
from the vowel and ſubſtantive marks, 
which will eaſily be done, they will 
be expreſſed with ſufficient cxaQneſ> 
for legibility. 

The ſubſtantive phucad nach is 
* uſed to expreſs alſo the poſſeſſive 
© caſe; thus, if Gods were written , 
God's would be ET in the ſame 
way. 

| ” = © The 
tual ambiguities; ſeeing that in his Scheme, a 
dot placed at the point of joining between two 
conſonants, ſuggeſts that each is the firſt con- 
ſonant of two ſubſtantives for which they re- 


| ſpeQtively ſtand, and that ſome prepoſition cc comes 
between them, 
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© The ſubſtantive ſingular, and the 
verb in the form of the infinitive, 
* may be expreſſed by the ſame 
* mark”; for the conſtruction of our 
ſentences will never permit a ſub- 
ſtantive to be miſtaken for a verb, nor 


a verb for a ſubſtantive. 


* The participle perfect and paſt 
* time of the verb may be repreſented 
* by the ſame mark'; both being 
uſually the very ſame word. 30 
The adjective mark in plate III. is 
the dot to the left; and the participle 
perfect mark the ſtroke which follows 
the character there exhibited. 
From the participle preſent of the 
verb, is often formed a ſubſtantive 
which admits of a plural termina- 
tion; from a regard to which deri- 
vation this kind of plural ſubſtantives 
are called in the plate participles plural 
in ings; not with grammatical ac- 
curacy I am ſenſible, but becauſe I 
| thought it beſt to diſtinguiſh this 
4 ſort 


ſay to which ſtroke the dot belongs? 
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ſort of derivative ſubſtantives from 


others. 

When ing has only one conſonant 
regularly preceding it in the ſame 
word, let them who uſe the gram- 
matical marks expreſs it by ng; by 


which means whenever the termina- 


tive ing / ſhall appear after a ſingle 
conſonant it will be an infallible fign 
of its being a mark of de ciency as 
well as the repreſentative of ing. 

By means of theſe different marks, 
we render our ſign of deficiency in 
ſhort-hand, a much greater help to 
reading than that uſed in common 
writing ; and conſequently this mode 
of abbreviation is with us, greatly 
preferable to that from which it is 

ta- 


* It is a fault in Mr. Byrom's Short- hand 
that he places a dot both to the right and left, 
to diſtinguiſh his parts of ſpeech; for that which 


is to the right of a preceding character, is to the 


left of a following one; thus I. I. 


Who can 


„ 
taken.“ In the uſe of it two things 
are to be regarded Firſt, Not to 
* expreſs any words after this man- 
© ner, but ſuch as the connection 
will readily ſuggeſt by this ſmall 
hint, which is a circumſtance 
that depends entirely upon the ſaga- 
city of the writer; who if he pro- 
ceeds cautiouſly, will be perpetually 
diſcovering that he may take greater 
and greater liberties. For as the 
characters grow familiar, and reading 
becomes habitual, his expertneſs in 
making out much from a little will 
encreaſe.— Secondly, * that he do not 
c uſe theſe marks, in caſes where 
© they will really make a word lon- 
ger, than if written by all its con- 
ſonants.“ There is no ſmall danger 
of this ; ; ſeeing apparent length often 

K 4 ſtrikes 


A 


* In writing after a ſpeaker it will be cuſk- 

cient to uſe the ſubſtantives marks alone, as ge- 
neral marks of deficiency ; but when time will 
allow let the writer be more exact. 
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ſtrikes the imagination more than 
real; and I have ever found, that 
writers of Short-hand have been 
generally inclined to think that com- 
bination of characters ſhorteſt, which 
is comprized in leaſt compaſs, or 
which looks moſt compact. They 
will for inſtance prefer + for length 
to -I, though there is no difference 
between them; and perhaps think 
ſhorter than V, though it is in fact 
much longer. —But I ſhall not en- 
large upon this caution here, as 
ſome things obſerved on Comparative 
Short- hand in the Introduction, will 
I hope excite the attention, and aſſiſt 
the judgment of the learner on this 
__ * 

Being 


* Even thoſe perſons who are unacquainted 
with grammar, may reap great advantages from 
learning theſe marks, provided they employ them 
as follows. 

© If a word ending with 5 be to be abbreviated 
© after the manner pointed out — let them 

annex 
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Being thus naturally led to convert 


the mark of deficiency into a real ad- 
vantage, for the more accurate repre- 
ſentation of ſuch words, as on ac- 

count 


© annex to it the ſubſtantive plural mark ;* which 


will ſhow them, when they come to read, that 
the word ends in 5 (as moſt plurals do) thus nN. 


is equal to m. 


© If it end in ed uſe the participle perfect 


mark z' which will then be equivalent to a ter- 
minative mark for ed, thus I is equal to 
ed. 

If it end | in ly uſe the a0 mark,” which 
will then be a terminative mark equivalent to 
ly, thus A is the ſame as m—ly, _ 

© If it end in ing or ings uſe the marks for 


_ © thoſe terminations reſpectively ;* but remem- 


ber to uſe ug and gs for them (as above di- 
rected) at the end of words which not being 
abbreviated have but one conſonant preceding 
either of theſe terminations: for they are never 


to be uſed after a fingle conſonant, but as ſigns 


of deficiency as well as terminative marks. 

If it end in none of theſe, uſe the ſubſtan» 
* tive ſingular or the adjective mark at pleaſure, 
© as a mere mark of deficiency,” which will fur- 
niſh as good a hint of the word intended, as 
the break or daſh in long - hand. 
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count of the connection do not re- 
quire to be expreſſed at full length; 
it is alſo natural to go one ſtep fur- 
ther: and as ſome perſons from the 


nature of their profeſſion, be it what 


it will, find a greater uſe for one /ef 
of words, and others for another; it 
appears to be well worth the while 
of every writer of Short-hand, to 
commit a liſt of ſuch words to me- 
mory, to be expreſſed by their firſt 
conſonant and proper mark of defi- 
_ ciency ; which he may extend, if he 
pleaſe, to every alphabetical charac- 

ter in its different ſituation. To ex- 
plain my meaning more fully, the 
Divine may write þ with its ſubſtan- 


tive mark for beließ, the Phyſician for 


brain, the Lawyer for burglary, the 
Tradeſman for bankrupt, &c. ſo d 
with the firſt may be diſciple, with 
the ſecond diaphragm, with the next 
debenture, with the laſt dividend, &c. 
If ſuch words be choſen as have an 
adjective, 
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adjective, adverb, &c. belonging to 
them, then hey are to be conſidered 
as forming part of the liſt, and are to 
be expreſſed by the ſame conſonant 
with 7their respective marks of defi- 
ciency ; thus if . ſtand for godlineſs, 
a. will be godly, and godlily.“ 
If it ſhould be thought, that ſuch a 
liſt as we propoſe will interfere with 
the general practice of abbreviating 
occaſional words after the ſame man- 
ner; let it be obſerved that only ſuch 

occaſional words are to be thus ex- 
preſſed, as the connection will de- 
cypher; and therefore it is impoſlible 
the propoſed liſt ſhould interfere with 


this general practice, if it be pro- 


perly directed by the general rule. 
For if at any time connection ſhould 
lead to one of the words in the liſt, 

| | this 


* The adjeCtive and adverb marks muſt be ſet 
ſo much above or below the horizontal ſtrokes, 
as in theſe inſtances, that they cannot be miſta- 
ken for vowels, 
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this circumſtance will render that 
word the more legible, ſeeing both 
memory and connection will concur to 
decypher it; and if the connection 
ſhould not evidently lead to it, it muſt 
belong to the liſt, and of courſe be 
legible, if that has been thoroughly 
committed to memory. — But as the 
learner from an ambition of writing 
very conciſely, may be apt to truſt to 
connection, without ſufficient reaſon 
to hope for its aſſiſtance, I think it 
proper here to adviſe all who may 
learn this Scheme of Short- hand, 
c WHEN THEY HAVE ANY DOUBT 
4% CONCERNING THE SAFETY OF 
© ABBREVIATING ANY WORD IN A 
« SENTENCE TO WRITE IT AT 
% LENGTH;” for the expedition of 
our Short-hand does not require us 
to ſacrifice legibility to it. After a 
ſpeaker indeed, let them do as they 
pleaſe; and when they have leiſure 
they may ſatisfy themſelves concern- 
ing 
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ing the prudence of abbreviating of 


not abbreviating a doubtful word ; 


but except in this caſe let the 


above direction be religiouſly ob- 


ſerved, - To what I have ſaid above 


concerning the propoſed liſt, I muſt 
add here that it cannot be burden- 


ſome to the memory, ſeeing it is to 


conſiſt only of words very familiar to 
the writer, and all expreſſed after 
one and the ſame method; namely, 
by their firſt conſonant and proper 
mark of deficiency. | 
Having thus vindicated the pro- 
poſed Scheme, I ſhall here preſent 
the reader with the // of ſubſtantives 
which I find moſt ſerviceable to my- 


ſelf; and which I would recommend 
to perſons of the ſame profeſſion, as | 


on the whole the beſt perhaps which 
they can chuſe. The verbs from 
which ſome of them are derived, or 
Which are derived from ſame of them, 
are inſerted with them ; becauſe ac- 

cording 


( 142 ') 
cording to rule they are expreſſed in 
the ſame manner, ſee p. 133. 

/ Bleſs blefling, et belief, 
& difficulty, e; doctrine, æ advan- 
tage, & divide diviſion, X frequent 
frequency, .. godlineſs, «_. juſtice, 
r glorify glory, . goodneſs, A hu- 
manize humanity, & covet covetouſ- 
neſs, —. conſider conſideration, —. 
conſequence, 6 liberality, p lament 
lamentation, , mortality, & mem 
ber, O nature, ,, engage engage- 
ment, \ preſent preſence, (. part, 
P quality qualification, / repent re- 
pentance, __. ſpirit, — ſenſe, tem- 
per,) world, exemplify exam- 
ple, except exception, 9 youth- 
fulneſs, c. cheer cheerfulneſs, & 
change, 9 ſhame, q thank ; ſome of 
the contracted characters may. alſo be 


uſed for the me purpoſe if agree- 
able 


* When the ſame character occurs twice, the 
* firſt is ſuppoſed to be written at the top of our 
ſpace and the ſecond at the bottom, 


E 
able to the learner; thus, / may be 
charity, ſ cheat, grace, chriſ- 
tian, + thoughtfulnleſs. 
| Each of the ſubſtantives in the a- 

bove liſt, has ſome adjective or ad- 
verb, which may be expreſſed by the 
ſame conſonant in the ſame ſituation, 
with the addition of the adjective or 
adverb, inſtead of the ſubſtantive 


mark; but as there are uſually more 


than one adjective and adverb belong- 
ing to the ſame fribe or family (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion) to 
cChuſe out of, it becomes neceſſary to 

lay down the following rule: Select 
© that adjective and adverb which 
© bears the greateſt reſemblance to 
the ſubſtantive in its conſonants'— 
according to which rule divi/ion, e. g. 
muſt be accompanied by dvi/4b/e, and 
diuiſibly (if the latter be a good Eng- 
liſh word).—Each verb claſſed with 
any of the above ſubſtantives, either 


as a root or a derivative, furniſhes a 
3 
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participle preſent and a participle per- 
fect in a regular manner, thus from 
divide comes dividing (and perhaps 
dividings and divided; which com- 
pleat the number of words of this 
tribe, to be expreſſed by their firſt 


. conſonant and grammatical marks; 


thus, divide diviſion a, diviſible &, 
 divifibly , TROY „ dividing e * 
divided . 
After this manner the 75 7% is to be 
compleated : but there is no need of 
writing it at full length; becauſe if 
the rule be properly attended to, the 
wards which are to be thus written 
out of a whole claſs, will be inſtantly 
diſtinguiſhed—But in this particular 
let every one pleaſe himſelf, 
By diligently proſecuting one ad- 
vantage, we are often led to the dif- 
covery of ſome other; this is verified 
in the preſent inſtance; for having 
found out a conciſe method of ex- 


preſſing the above words, which are 
only 


(145) 
only a part of the family of which 
the word divide is the ſtock, we are 
led to provide ſome eaſy method of 
expreſſing the remainder. This may 
be done after the following manner. 
We have ſcen that the word divide as 
the root of divi/ion, &c. is expreſſed 
thus ; now the conſonant and dot 
or mark of deficiency being a regular 
expreſſion for this word, may repre- 
ſent it when only a part of a word 
as well as when. a compleat one: of 
courſe divide-r may be written NJ, 
divide- nd , divid-able A, (the 
termination being disjoined as uſual) 
divid-ant , divid-ual . Hence 
we form this general rule: © The 
root of any ſubſtantive, or the ſub- 
ſtantive itſelf being a root, expreſſed 
by its firſt conſonant and the ſubſtan- 

L tive 


A ſmall ſtroke is to be drawn through in 

ſuch inſtances as this, where the dot ſhould be; 
becauſe the dot would not be ſuliciently diſtinct 
| for want or an angular joining, 


(146) 
Nantive ſingular mark ſhall repreſent 
that roof, not only when written 
ſingly, but alſo in compoſition.” 

If a prepoſition come before any 
word expreſſed by its firſt conſonant 
and grammatical mark, whether 
fingly or in compoſition, it may be 
repreſented as uſual, thus write in- 
diviſible S; undivided Ci, indi- 
wviaual , individuation , indivi- 
duality c ν. 

It is very common for a derivative 
adjective to be the root of ſome deri- 
vative ſubſtantive; e. g. from diviſi- 
ble come diviſibility and divifibleneſs ; 
now the mark for diviſible abdve, fur- 
niſhes as regular a root for theſe, as 
x does for divide, and they may 
therefore be written div Nbilig Gl, 
diviſibleneſs . | 
Words thus expreſſed may alſo 
have a prepoſition prefixed ;* thus, 
marvifibility C, indiviſibleneſs 


- 


If 


( 147) 


If a word, belonging to any one 


claſs of words expreſſed after this 


method, will not be regularly repre- 
ſented by any of the above rules, 
write it at length, as diviſor. 

By the above rules not leſs than 
five or fix hundred words, whoſe 


roots are all contained in the above 
lift, are greatly abbreviated ; and at 
the ſame time written in the moſt 


accurate manner. And I am per- 
tuaded however difficult theſe rules 
may appear to a reader, they will be 
found very eaſy in practice. The in- 
ſtances I have given are the mo/t diſſi- 
cult of any that reſult from the uſe 
of the liſt of ſubſtantives. 
Having ſeen above, that a word 
expreſſed by its firſt conſonant and 
grammatical mark, may take a pre- 
polition before it; it appears reaſon- 
able after writing a prepoſition, to 


expreſs the remainder of any word 


by the firſt conſonant with its proper 
| . mark, 


— — Wt) Ngpe. har gr ec 
— 
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mark, according to the part of 
ſpeech to which it belongs, in all 
caſes in which the connection will 
render the word ſufficiently legible, 
without writing more of it. That 
ſuch caſes will occur, the following 
inſtances will abundantly ſhow; She 
' ruined her ( comp with rouge. 
He preſents -( comp—s and thanks 
for your favours. They are ſo alike 
that it is difficult to diſt—— | 
between them. Diff—— according 
to the rules reſpecting the liſt of ſub- 
ſtantives may be diſtemper ; but who 
would even think of ſuch a word in 
the above connection? * 
If a word begin with a prepo- 
lition, and the connection will not 


decypher 


* There are ſo few inſtances of words con- 
ſiſting only of a prepoſition and ſingle conſonant 
that in general the mark of deficiency may be 
omitted in ſuch caſes, (except the plural ſub- 
ſtanti /e mark) by which many words will be 
fully diſtinguiſhed from thoſe on the liſt of ſub- 


ſtantives. 


(149) 

decypher it, unleſs more than the 
prepoſition and following conſonant, 
with or without the mark of defi- 


_ ciency be expreſſed, either write the 


whole, or as much as you judge 
ſufficient, with a due regard to con- 
nection, to point out the word in- 
tended. — In this caſe it will fre- 
quently be ſufficient to add the vowel 
immediately following as ( for 
competition, or ff, if that follow with- 
cout an intermediate vowel, as A for | 
circumſtance. 

Words which have no prepoſition 
before them, if the connection will 
not readily decypher them, when ex- 
preſſed by their firſt conſonant and 
proper mark of deficiency, muſt be 
either abbreviated by ſome following 
rule or written at length.” 

Words ending with a termina» 
tion preceded by more than one con- 
ſonant, may have a mark of defi- 
ciency, inſtead of the terminative 


L 3 : ; cha- 


| 
: ' 


reaſonableneſs, hard- 


( 150) 
character; thus V reaſon— for 
for hard- 
neſs, W differ — for different, &c. * 


So at any time theſe marks may fol- 
lo the root of a word, as M fair 


for fairly. 


I a word whoſe termination is 
dropped be a plural ſubſtantive, the 
plural mark muſt be ſet at the begin- 


ning of the firſt conſonant in the 


word,” thus for exhortations write A 

exhort „ 1 
In fone - caſes the Condeckion it- 
ſelf points out the termination of a 
word ſo clearly, that it is impoſſible 
for the reader to miſtake it; and 
quite 


* The writer after all may expreſs the termi- 
nation if he pleaſe: it will make little difference 
in point of time. — The termination ſhould al- 
ways be expreſſed when a long vowel immedi- 
ately precedes it as employment S not Yee 

+ In this cafe the — cannot belong to the 
liſt of ſubſtantives; for if it did it muſt be a 
plural ſubſtantive; but plural ſubſtantives will 
never admit of increaſe at the end. 


( 151 ) 
quite needleſs to write either that, or 
the grammatical mark. In ſuch ſen- 
tences as theſe, connection is ref the 
ſign of deficiency; He was very cloſe- 
ly engage in buſineſs. We had enter- 
tain them very elegantly. They were 


wall in the fields. Study amuſed and 


refreſh him. He delight in ſhort- 
hand. Thou Speak too loud. Few 
readers will require to be told, that 
the words above, printed in Italics, 
are to be read reſpectively, engaged, 
entertained, walking, refreſhed, delights, 
Jpeakeſt. 

| Theſe inſtances ſhew the reaſon= 
ableneſs of the following rules: 
* Omit the diſtinguiſhing termina- 
tions of the firſt and ſecond perſons 
of the verb, for connection will al- 
ways ſupply their place. 

When connection requires a par- | 
ticiple preſent or perfect the diſtin= 
guiſhing termination of each mey be 
dropped.” jo 
L: 4. | As 


Pd 


1 

As the connection itſelf ſerves for 
a mark of deficiency in the inſtances 
laſt given, it will alſo anſwer this 
purpole in others. Connection often 
renders it unneceſſary, when a word 
begins with a vowel, to expreſs more 
than that vowel and the following 
conſonant; e.g. On that ſubje& he 
gave his op very freely. It is an 
affair which requires to be particu- 
larly at—— to. It is faid the K— 
intends to give his el dominions - 
to his ſecond ſon, the B— of Os——,* 
1 ſhall not multiply examples, but 
muſt obſerve here, that we may make 
this mode of abbreviating of vaſt ſer- 
vice to the expedition of our Short- 
hand, if we commit to memory a 
number of words (greater or leſs at 
pleaſure) that frequently occur, to 
be expreſled by their firſt vowel and 


Con- 


* If a word thus abbreviated be a plural ſub- 
ſtantive, the proper mark muſt be added; as : 
Opr—s for opinions. 


(153) 
conſonant; thus V may be abroad, 
about, of after, of * often, & ac- 
tion, — according accordingly, of 
occaſion, . almoſt, f always, im (at 
top) immediately, im (at bottom) im- 
poſſible, in (at top) into, on (at bot- 
tom) only, an (at bottom) unto, 45 
apart, op open, aq acquaint, as aſide, 
es in (the middle) theſe, zs (in the 
middle) this, os (at bottom) thoſe, vs 
(at bottom) thus, ut utmoſt, ex (at 
top) extremely, ex (at bottom) ex- 
ceſſively, &c. &c. A few abbrevia- 
tions of this kind committed to me- 
mory cannot be burdenſome, and the 
greater number we uſe of them, the 
more expeditious the ſhort-hand will 
be rendered. Thoſe which are here 
| inſerted 


This cannot be miſtaken for F the ſign of 
the poſſeſſive caſe, for F repreſents that; and in 
inſtances in which theſe words ſeem to form 
others, thoſe others are written by a ſingle a/pha» 
betical character each. 

+ Theſe four, though ſomewhat irregular, are 
extremely convenient. 


(154) 
inſerted are made uſe of in the un- 
numbered ſpecimens. When a few 
of them are become familiar to a 
| learner, he will naturally wiſh to 

encreaſe their number; and this he 
may ſafely do, if he be careful not to 
expreſs different words by the ſame 
vowel and conſonant in the fame ſi- 
tuation ; or if he ventures to do this, 
provided he be cautious that they be 
words which connection will ape 15 

diſtinguiſh. | 
As words which begin with a vowel 
will often be ſufficiently deſcribed by 
that vowel and the following conſo- 
nant; ſo words which begin with a 
_ conſcnant followed immediately by a 
vowel, will often be ſufficiently ex- 
preſſed by that conſonant and vowel : 
thus, A Monarchy is the beſt form 
Of Gon for a people who have 


loſt their virtue. We were at a fine 
concert of mu— laſt night.—And to 
give a ſentence from the laſt para- 


graph 


(155) 
graph more contracted—lt is ſaid the 
 K—— intends to give his el—-— 
dos to his ſecond ſon the B— 
of Os——. By this method, as well 
as by the preceding, vaſt numbers of 
familiar words may be uſefully con- 
tracted ; thus / before, F became, 
& hardly, & likewiſe, f likely, 
many, & perpetual perpetually, ( pe- 
culiar en / real really reality, 
/ every, — {in the middle) ſome- 


_ thing, __ (at the bottom) ſometimes, 


— (at the bottom) ſince. Theſe in- 
ſtances, which may be encreaſed as 
much as the learner ſhall ſee fit, are 
practiſed in the unnumbered ſpeci- 
mens. 

As a daſh is drawn in common 
writing after a conſonant, or vowel 
and conſonant for a ſign of deficiency 
at the end of a word; ſo the begin- 
ning and end of a word are fre- 
quently written, and the daſh or mark 
of deficiency drawn between them; 

| i to 


(156) EE 

to ſhew that ſomething is wanting in 

the middle: thus Un ity for Uni- 

verfity ; ar——ary for arbitrary, &c. 
This practice may be imitated in 
ſort-hand; and if in any caſe the 
firſt vowel and conſonant of a word 
be thought inſufficient, we may drop 
the middle, and add the termination : 
and fince there are very few words 
which conſiſt only of a vowel, con- 


ſonant and termination; the unuſual- 


neſs of the appearance will ſerve to 
fuggeſt deficiency; and the begin- 
ning and end being given, will ſhow 
that the word is deficient in the d- 
ale; thus ( baniſhment, = for 
_ curioſity, // ar——ary for arbitrary, 
&c.—lIf at any time a real word 
ſhould by this means be fully repre- 
ſented, yet the connection will pre- 
vent miſtakes and even heſitation; 
thus =] for univerſity is alſo unity, 

—— but 


n 
but who can miſtake the ane for the 
other? * 

If a word begin with a conſo- 
nant the following vowel may often 
be dropped, and the termination ſet 
after the conſonant alone; thus G 
may ſerve for puniſbment; the con- 
nection ſupplying the place of the 
intermediate daſh in long-hand. 

A ſimilar method of contraction in 
uſe in long- hand, is to expreſs only 
the firſt and laſt conſonant of a word, 
with a daſh in the mddle, to ſhow it 
to be deficient here This practice 
wie may eaſily imitate; and this mode 
of contraction though entirely new 
in 


* When the words to be written by this rule 
begin with a horizontal character, placing it at 
the bottom with a vowel preceding or following, 
will clearly diſtinguiſh it from a prepoſition, and 
ſerve as a ſufficient hint of the word's being ab- 
breviated after the manner above directed ; thus 

wl for univerſity, __| for avility: for by a 
foregoing rule a prepoſition muſt have no vowel 
prefixed or ſubjoined. 


(158) 


in ſhort- hand, ſeems in the inſtances 
in which it may be employed, the 
beſt calculated for brevity with expe- 
dition of all others, except the repre- 


ſenting of particular words by a ſingle 
alphabetical character. In order to 
diſtinguiſh words thus abbreviated, 


_ obſerve 


Firſt, © If the characters be both 
horizontal to place them at the bot- 
tom of the ſpace ; the peculiarity of 


which ſituation (for the top is by rule 


regarded as the natural place) will 
ſerve as a mark of deficiency ; thus 


n in that ſituation may be writ- 


ten for certain, and will be equal to 
cn, n for concern, mn for main- 
tain; or for other words as occaſion. 


may require; due regard being had 


to connection as the means of inter- 
preting. 
Secondly, © If one of his charac- 


ters be horizontal and the other not, 


Join them by an angle (inſtead of run- 
ning 


( 159) 
ning one into another, as directed by 
the general rule for joining) if they 
will admit of it, as a ſign of defi- 
ciency in the middle; thus, Doctor 
, Maſter ), &c. Theſe may alſo 
ſtand for any other words which con- 


nection will decypher, and of which . 


theſe are the firſt and laſt conſonants; 
thus, Chriſt came to d-—r us from 
ſin. He was committed to Newgate 
for m——-r Y &c. 


Thirdly, When the characters will 


not admit of ſuch a joining, they 
may be written in an unuſual man- 
ner, to ſuggeſt that they are the firſt 
and laſt conſonants of a word; thus 
Vis for, but > fr may be former; 
ſo > may ſtand for proper or plea- 
fure, > k——r for character, > 

h r for harbour, &c. 


Fourthly, When the characters will 
not be diſtinguiſhed by any of theſe. 
ways, they may be disjoined; the 
N being written at the top of the 

8 ſpace, 


— —— oe e 
* . " p 
_ " 2 


for between; Cr. 
Art for retreat; or for other 


—— — a - 
% EDT — — — 
—— 
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ſpace, and the laſt directly under it, 


to prevent its being miſtaken for a 
termination; thus write Tb -n 
-n for return; 


words which connection will decy- 
pher. 

To words thus written the plac 
or poſſeſſive q may be added; as, re- 
turns =; and either ras or 
grammatical marks, as proper or con- 
venient; thus 7 equal to d——red 


for delivered, or ) equal to m——r- 


ing for murdering—This laſt direc- 
tion ſuppoſes, that it may be ſome- 


times moſt convenient to write the 
firſt and laſt conſonant of a root in- 


ſtead of a whole word. 

| Great uſe may be made of this 
rule, if the learner pleaſe, for the 
purpole of abbreviating common 


Words; thus T may always be be- 


tween, > 2 neitber, C (at 
bottom) unleſe, L . perhaps, (at 
; 2 bot= 


(161) 


bottom) ſeldom, 5 further, &c. &c. 
Theſe inſtances ate practiſed in the 


unnumbered ſpecimens, and may be 


increaſed at the pleaſure of the 


5 learner. 


Repetition is to be expreſſed by 
placing ſo many dots at the bottom 
of the word to be repeated, as there 
are to be repetitions of it: thus . 
for holy, holy, holy. 


If a whole ſentence be to be repeat- 
ed, draw a line below all but the laſt 


word of it, and ſet as many dots under 
the laſt, as there are to be repetitions 


of the ſentence: thus E \ | Fw 


the temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord. 
By one or other of the above rules 
all the words in any ſentence, which 


the connection will permit to be ab- 
breviated, may be written very con- 


cCiſely. 
| Thoſe which begin with a conſo- 
nant, may be " by their firſt 


Con- 


— ꝗ «KL⁴— — 
— 
— * g 
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conſonant, with. or without the mark | 
of deficiency as the writer ſhall ſee 
proper: or provided they end with a 


termination by their firſt conſonant 
and termination. 


Thoſe which beginning with a con- 


ſonant have a vowel immediately fol- 
lowing, may be abbreviated by writ- 
ing only their firſt conſonant and 
' vowel: or if they end with a termi- 


nation, by expreſling their firſt con- 


ſonant vowel, and termination, 


Thoſe which begin and end with 
a conſonant, or beginning with a 
conſonant have a final e, may be ab- 


breviated by writing their firſt and 
laſt conſonant. _ 


Thoſe which begin with a vowel 

are to be abbreviated by writing that 
vowel and the following conſonant : 
or if they have alſo a termination, by 
adding that alſo to the firſt vowel and | 


conſonan t. 


Thoſe 


0 
3 
4 
l 


( 16; ) 


Thoſe which begin with a prepo- 
ſition are to be abbreviated by writ- 
ing the prepoſition and following con- 
ſonant only; or by expreſſing all the 


word but the termination; if there 
be one. 


The learner needs not be told to 


write all the conſonants (and a vowel 


if neceſſary) of thoſe words which 
connection will not permit to be ab- 


breviated. 


It is recommended to him to uſe 
the abbreviating rules ſparingly at 
firſt; and as they grow more fa- 
miliar to employ them more exten- 


ſively - he wade out of his depth 


it will be his own fault, not the fault 


of this Scheme or its Author. 


To the learner I ſhall leave the 


collecting together the particular 
rules laid down in the foregoing 


pages, as a uſeful employment; well 
calculated to make him read the 


.:M 2 work 


work with attention, and to imprint 
$ the rules upon his memory.— I ſhall 
= tanke leave of him with the following 
advice of Mr. B Iyrom, 


"Take | time med; all other graces 
Will ſoon fill up their proper places. 
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„If the expreſſions for words in 
the Short-hand Specimens be in 


any inſtance thought too much ab- 


hreviated, the Learner is defired 
to take notice, that they are not 
preſeribed: The author thinks them 
ſufficient for his own reading; — 
but every writer is to judge for 
himſelf. 
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ON EVIL-SPEAKING. 


a four laſt Plates in Long-hand. ) 


OW frequently is the honeſty 
and integrity of a man difpoſed 


of by a ſmile or a ſhrug? How many 


good and generous actions have been 
ſunk into oblivion by a diſtruſtful 


look, or ſtampt with the imputation 


of proceeding from bad motives, by 
a myſterious and ſeaſonable whiſper ? 
Look into companies of thoſe 
whoſe gentle natures ſhould difarm 


them, we ſhall find no better account. + 


How large a portion of chaſtity is 


5 ſent out of the world by diſtant hints, 


nodded away, and cruelly winked 
into ſuſpicion, by the envy of thoſe 


who are paſt all temptation of it 
themſelves. How often does the re- 


putation of an helpleſs creature bleed, 


M 4 . 


T1463 © | 
by a report which the party who is at 
the pains to propagate it, beholds 
with much fellow-feeling, that ſhe 
is heartily ſorry for it, hopes in Gop 
it is not true; however as Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon wittily obſerves upon it, is 
reſolved in the mean time to give the 
report her paſs, that at leaſt it may 
have fair play, to take its fortune in 
the world, to be believed or not ac- 
_ cording to the charity of thoſe into 
whoſe hands it ſhall happen to fall 
So fruitful is this vice in experiments 
to ſatiate as well as diſguiſe itſelf. 
But if theſe ſmoother weapons cut 
ſo ſore, what ſhall we ſay of open 
and unbluſhing ſcandal, ſubjected to 
no caution, tied down to no re- 
ſtraints? If the one like an arrow 
ſhot in the dark, does ſo much ſecret 
miſchief, this, like the peſtilence 
which rageth at noon-day, ſweeps all 
before it, levelling without diſtinction 
the _ and the bad; a thouſand 
e fall 
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fall beſide it, and'ten thouſand on its 


right-hand, they fall, ſo rent and 


| torn, in this tender part of them, ſo 


unmercifully butchered, as ſometimes 


never to recover either the wounds or 


the anguiſh of heart which they have 
occaſioned.— But there is nothing ſo 


bad which will not admit of ſome- 


thing to be ſaid in its defence 
And here it may be aſked, whether 


the inconveniences and ill effects 


which the world feels from the li- 
centiouſneſs of this practice, are not 
ſufficiently counterballanced by the 
real influence it has upon mens lives 
and conduct? That if there was no 


evil-ſpeaking in the world, thouſands 
would be encouraged to do ill, and 


would ruſh into many indecorums 
like a horſe into the battle, were they 


ſure to eſcape the tongues of men. 


That if we take a general view of the 


world, we ſhall find that a great deal 
of virtue, at leaſt of the outward ap- 


pearance 
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pearance of it, is not ſo mnch from 
any fixed principle, as the terror of 
what the world will ſay, and the li- 


berty it will take upon the occaſions 


we ſhall give.— That if we deſcend 


to particulars, numbers are every day 


taking more pains to be well ſpoken 


of, than would actually enable them 


to live ſo as to deſerve it. — That 


there are many of both ſexes Who 


can ſupport life well enough without 


Honour or chaſtity. Who without 
reputation (which is but the opinion 


which the world has of the matter) 
would hide their heads in ſhame and 
ſink down in utter deſpair of happi- 
neſs. No doubt the tongue is a wea- 
pon, which does chaſtiſe many inde- 
corums, which the laws of men will 
not reach, and keeps many in awe 

whom conſcience will not, and where 
the caſe is indiſputably flagrant, the 


ſpeaking of it in ſuch words as it de- 
ſerves, ſcarce comes within the pro- 


hibition; | 


_ Can? 
| Hibition. In many caſes tis hard to 
expreſs ourſelves ſo as to fix a diſtinc- 
tion betwixt oppoſite characters, and 
ſometimes it may be as much a debt 
we owe to virtue, and as great a piece 


of juſtice to expoſe a vicious cha- 


racter, and paint it in its proper co- 


lours, as it is to ſpeak well of the 


deſerving, and deſcribe his particular 
virtues. And indeed when we in- 
flict this puniſhment upon the bad 


merely out of principle, and without 


indulgences to any private paſſion of 
our own, tis a caſe which happens 


ſwo ſeldom, that one might venture to 
However to thoſe who 
in this objection are really concerned 
for the cauſe of virtue, I cannot help 


except it. 


recommending what would much 
more effectually ſerve her intereſt, 
and be a ſurer token of their zeal and 


attachment to her. And that is, in 


all ſuch plain inſtances, where it 
Os U ſeems 
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ſeems to be a duty to fix a diſtinction 


betwixt the good and the bad, to let 
their actions ſpeak it, inſtead of their 


words; or at leaſt to let them both 


ſpeak one language. We all of us 
talk ſo loud againſt vicious characters, 
and are ſo unanimous in our cry a- 
gainſt them, that an unexperienced 
man, who only truſted his ears, would 


imagine the whole world was in an 


uproar about it, and that mankind 
were all aſſociating together, to hunt 
vice out of the world. Shift the 
ſcene, and let him behold the recep- 


tion which vice meets with, he will 


ſee the conduct and behaviour of the 


world towards it, ſo oppoſite to their 


declarations, he will find all he heard 
ſo contradicted by what he ſaw, as to 
leave him in doubt, which of his 
ſenſes he is to truſt, or in which of 


the two caſes mankind were really 
in carneſt, Was there virtue enough 


in 


£ 
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in the world to make a general ſtand 
againſt this contradiction; that is, 
was every one who deſerved to be 
ill-ſpoken of, ſure to be ill-looked 
on too; was it a certain conſequence 
of the loſs of a man's character, to 
loſe his friends, to loſe the advan- 
tages of his birth and fortune, and 
thenceforth be univerſally ſhunned, 
univerſally flighted ; was no quality a 
ſhelter againſt the indecorums of the 
other ſex, but was every woman | 
without diſtinction who had juſtly. mn 
forfeited her reputation, from that | 
moment was ſhe ſure to forfeit like- | 
wiſe all claim to civility and reſpect; 
or in a word, could it be eſtabliſhed | 
as a law in our ceremonial, that I 
wherever characters in either ſex were 
become notorious, it ſhould be deem 
ed infamous either to pay or receive ; 
_ a viſit from them, and the door were | 
to be ſhut wy them in all public 
Places, 
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places, till they had ſatisfied hs 
world, by giving teſtimony of a bet- 
ter: A few ſuch plain and honeſt 
maxims faithfully put in practice, 


would force us upon ſome degree of 


reformation. Till this is done, it 
avails little that we have no mercy 
upon them with our tongues, ſince 
they eſcape without feeling any other 
inconvenience. We all cry out that 
the world is corrupt, and I fear too 
juſtly; but we never reflect what we 
have to thank for it, and that our 
open countenance of vice, which gives 
the lye to our private cenſures of it, 
is its chief protection and encourage 
ment. To thoſe however who ſtill 
believe that evil-ſpeaking is ſome 
terror to evil doers, one may anſwer 
as a great man has done upon the 
occaſion, that after all our exhorta- 
tions againſt it, tis not to be feared 
but that there will be evil-ſpeaking 
enough 


(175 


enough left in the world to chaſtiſe 


the guilty: and we may ſafely truſt 
them to an ill-natured world, that 
there will be no failure of juſtice 


upon this ſcore. The paſſions of 


men are pretty ſevere executioners, 


and to them let us leave this ungrate- : 


ful taſk, and rather ourſelves endea- 
vour to cultivate 'that more friendly 


one recommended by the apoſtle, of 


letting all bitterneſs, and wrath, and 
clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, be put 
away from us, of being kind to one 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as Gop for Chriſt's 

ſake forgave us, Amen. 
Yorick's Sermons; Vol. II. Ser, XI. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


= Perſeucrance keeps honour bright: 


To have done, is to hang quite out of ſaſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. 
For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 


Where one but goes abreaſt; keep then the paths 
Fe or 
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For Emulation hath a thouſand ſons, 


That one by one purſue ;z if you give way, 
Or turn aſide from the direct forth-right, 
Like to an entred tide, they all ruſh by, 


And leave you hindermoſt ; and there you lie, 


Like to a gallant horſe fall'n in firſt rank, 
For pavement to the abjec̃t rear, o'er-run 
And trampled on: then what they do in preſent, 
Tho! leſs than your's in paſt, muſt o'ertop your's. 
For Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 


That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th? hand; 


But with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 

Graſps in the comer ; Welcome ever ſmiles, 

And Farewel goes out ſfighing, —<— 
Troilus and Creſſida. 
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